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SEA-GARDENS. 

Country folks are justly proud of their 
gardens, but coast folks have gardens 
upon the. land and in the sea. The hardy 
sea-faring populations of the coasts and 
islands, from the North Cape to the Bay of 
Biscay, call the submarine valleys the 


i Paice 24, 
Srampgp 8d, 


,{&@ woman, a boy or a girl of us all whose 


pulse is not quickened, and whose eyes do not. 
sparkle, at the sight of the familiar bit of silk 
called the Union Jack. We are sailing off 
a granite coast, but inshore, and we look 
down. Why, fathoms beneath us, wherever 
our eyes turn, we gaze upon a floral-show, a 
garden of the sea, There are grass-green 


ardens. Lovelier gardens have never, in-| plants, olive-brown plants, and purple-rosy 


eed, been made horticultural shows of, at 
Ghent, at Paris, or at Chiswick. Fashion 
does well, when upon horticultural féte days 
it sends its votaries upon the green, smooth- 
shaven swards, and into the fruit and flower- 
adorned tents; under the shady alleys, and 
into the glass-palaces, where are collected and 
displayed the wonders of the vegetable 
world—from earth and air, the rivers and the 
| lakes. The contempt of ignorance, mean- 
while, persuades most town folks that the 
gardens of coast folks are composed of weeds 
and worms. Ignorance and contempt —_ 
run into each other in a serpentine circle. 
The most beautiful plants known in botany 
have been called weeds, and the loveliest 
creatures known in zoology have been called 
worms. Fashion, when its leaders shall know 
what is known to sea-side observers, will 
probably launch its elegant crowds in 
cushioned and streamered gondolas upon the 
smooth summer seas, to admire the glorious 
gardens whose plants now wave unseen 
around our coast. The green ulva, the olive 
laminaria, the rose ceramiex, the herbivore 
and carnivore conchylions ; stony plants and 
stony animals,—animal stones, animal flowers, 
animal vegetables, vegetal animals ;—life, in 
short, in a singularly lovely flora—life in a 
bizarrely beautiful, a sublimely wonderfal 
fauna—life where the mineral, vegetal, and 


animal worlds blend mysteriously—life in the|2n explanatory hypothesis. 


plants. The ground of white and yellow 
sand, here and there, throws well up their 
colours, and defines their forms beautifully. 
The undulations of the water affect them but 
gently, and they wave 

Like sister-flowers of one sweet shade 

Which the same breeze does blow. 


Every variety of hue refreshes the eyes. 
Moreover, the sunlight which sparkles upon 
the surface of the water descends down upon 
the gardens with a softened, unearthly and 
wavering radiance, No wonder photography 
should trying to seize the lights and 
shades of this scenery: 


Earth has not anything to show more fair ! 


There are ash-coloured, rust-coloured, 
smoke-coloured, reddish-brown, greenish-blue, 
dusky-green, iris-hued, hyaline, diaphanous, 
pellucid, and metallically lustrous marine 
plants. Persons who must needs know the 
why and the wherefore of all they see, are 
indeed puzzled to account for the colours of 
the marine plants. The law of the coloration 
of land-plants is, the further they are from 
the light the paler they grow. The law of the 
coloration of sea-plants is, the further they 
grow from the light the more brilliantly 
ruddy are their colours, The supposition that 
the colouring rays act where the luminous 
rays scarcely reach, is neither a probable nor 
Every sub- 





ocean, which is the realm of life—makes the | marine zone has varied colours. No region, 
unique but various charm of the submarine | tenanted by life, is without them. The fact 
scenery, which the sea-kings of old called ex-| remains, account for it as we may; in the 
pressly the gardens—the sea-gardens, Deci- | darkest depths are the brightest colours. A 
dedly we must have ocean floral fétes.| very common stony plant, erroneously called 
Fashion is a tyrant, always demanding Corallina officinalis, the purple chalky plant, 
the invention of new pleasures, and here is‘ becomes white when exposed to the sunlight. 
one worth many, the suggestion of fétes to; The pepper dulse of the Scoteh East Coast, 
view the gardens of the sea. | the Laurencia pinnatifida of Lamouroux (pin- 

The summer day is long and fine. Thejnatifida, because like a cut feather, and 
boats are hearts of oak, and the boatmen, of, Laurencia to honour a Monsieur de Lau- 
course, are jolly tars. ‘There is not a man or rencie), a pungent, appetising, and agreeable 
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condiment, when it grows near low-water | most beautiful things. Most of the -British 
mark is purple, and near high-water red plants grow only to about five or six 
mark, yellowish or greenish. The jelly-|inches in length. The spotted shiny-leaf 
weed (Condrus crispus) is similarly affected. | (Nitophyllum punctatum) has, however, been 
The smooth-little-pitcher plant (Ceramium | found five feet in height and three in breadth. 
rubrum), so called from the appearance of its| The braided hair of the Greeks (Plocamum 
capsules, is found of every colour, from red | coccineum) is a very common purple plant 
to white, according to its habitat. The} which grows in tufts in open spots in the 
colours of many sea-plants perish the moment | pools. 
they are removed from the sea-water. Heath-| When looking down into a rock valley, the 
like sack-chain (Cystoseira ericoides) loses,| brows of the rocks are seen to be darkened 
the instant it quits the water, the rich phos-| by brown plants, their sides festooned by red 
phorie greens and blues which play and | plants, and the exposed sunny spots tenanted 
flicker upon it in the sea-gardens. | by green plants. There is all the cunning of | 
Looking down from a boat, the observer) nature in the harmony of their forms and 
can scarcely attend to more than the general colours. Green thread-cells, called conferve, 
effects of the ocean scenery. Exhilarated by| grow wherever there is humidity, The 
the air, and delighted by novel loveliness, he | thread-cells of the sea are similar to the con- 
is scarcely in a mood to scrutinise the form | ferve of the land. Oyster-green, or laver, is 
of particular plants. The general aspect of} the most common of green marine plants, 
the sea-gardens is brown. Social in their|The glossy, oval, flat fronds of the short, 
habits, and numerous as individuals, the|stumpy ulva are exceedingly graceful in their 
fourteen British species of brown plautscover|own homes. They are the plants of the 
more surface of tidal rocks than all the other | water especially, being named ulva from the 
four or five hundred kinds. From them it is| Celtic word ul (water). The green intestine- 
that, as the colour green paints the terrestrial, | like plants, Enteramorpha, are as widely dis- | 
the colour brown paints the littoral vegeta-| tributed. Conferva, enteramorpha, and ulva, | 
tion. Unlike the terrestrial meadows, the| are seen everywhere upon the shores of the | 
aquatic fields are brown,—brown as the moun- | globe. 
tain heaths—brown as the winter woods.| Lamouroux, the man to whom we are | 
While the name of the savans, Laminaria, | indebted for most of our sea-weed lore, has 
feebly hints that the fronds of certain brown | divided the sea-gardens into the green, the 
lants are thin plates, the name of the Scotch | olive, and the red zones. Just when we sail | 
ighlanders hits off the description of their | out between the pier-heads of our harbour, | 
high tide miark, we have | 


| 
appearance by calling them  sea-wands. | or step beyond 
Forests of brown sea-wands bend to the un- entered the green zone. When sailing above 
dulations of the tides upon the exposed brows | the tidal rocks we are above the olive zone. | 


of submarine rocks around the coasts of the When off shore, and beyond low water-mark, 
British islands. Fuci—the Greek name for | we are floating over the red zone. || 
sea-weeds—generally has been applied bythe} The forms of the ocean flora are as various 
savas to the abundant brown plants with | as their colours. There are marine plants | 
air-bladders in their fronds. Scotch coast | which can be seen only by aid of the | 
ie ate tasked ent Grdeeds tees. arel chews thers ical the sesuts af Oo | 
P ee ey are| whese stems rival the masts of the talles 
axe of preere. At low tides’ extensive | ships Some of them are just strings of little | 
lis of rocks, covered by brown plants, when | bags adhering to each other, end to end. | 
left dry and supine by the sea, are described | Some are nothing but branched threads. The | 
as black rocks. The entwined condition of) tissue of many of them expands into broad, | 
the plants is, I suppose, described by the/ flat fronds. There are a few of the marine | 
English name—tangle. When left by the sea pate which seem to have leaves of netted 
a strangely tangled mass is formed by inter-/|lace. There are silky, jelly-like, gelatinous, | 
twined sea-girdles or sea-wands (Laminaria | leathery, gristly, woody, streaked, and veined 
digitata), sea-furbelows (Laminaria bulbosa), | fronds. There are fronds like hair, like twine, | 
sea-belts (Laminaria saccharina) badder-|and like thread. There are fronds which are 
locks (Alaria esculenta) and knobbed wrack | like tubes, like spathes, like bags, like kid- 
or crackers (Fucus nodosus). Crackers will | neys, like hands, like eggs, like tongues, like 
remind coast boys, generally, of the times | combs, like lances, like spears, like fans, like | 
upon times when they threw this plant/sickles, like swords, like wedges, like teeth, 
into the blazing evening fire, and produced | and like hearts. Fronds are cleft, bi-lobed, 
explosions to the astonishment of the feminine | forked, jointed, tied, notched, fringed, wavy, 
household. rounded at the base, rounded at the top, 
When sea-wands and sea-furbelows over-| rolled together, rolled upwards, and rolled 
- agg form steep, wees an mens of aw ss grace are ane — there pa 
e rocks are generally decked with rosy |level-topped fron me are lamina 
lants of luxuriant colours. _The land-roses|and some are whorled. Who is there who 
front the sun, the red plants of the sea|has not seen beautiful collections of sea- 
court the shade. In the darkest pools are the | weeds? Many persons have doubtless turned 
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Charles Dickens.) 


over the coloured illustrations in the works 
of Dr. Greville of Edinburgh and Dr. Harvey 
of Dublin. Whoever has hung over volumes 
of figures and specimens during long and 
delightful evenings, has found his imagination 
restoring the plants to their habitats, and 
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loceasional immersions for short periods. 


When the whale spouts, they have plenty of 
spray, and when he drives they have brief 
dips; and thus they show us a curious 
analogy between the ulva zone and the vici- 
nity of the eyes of the whale. Sandars Rang 


| seaboard of the British islands. 





forming fancy pictures of the beauty and | says balani are found under the umbrellas of 
wonder imparted by this sweetly wild flora|the meduse. They are also found upon 
to the gardens of the sea. turtles. Small in Europe, the acorn-shells 

Lamouroux says, sea plants are distributed | attain a considerable size on the shores of 
upon lines of coast at a common depth of|the tropical seas. The naturalists have 
water. Andouin and Milne Edwards found | tried with small success to give descriptive 
a similar distribution of marine animals,|names to the sea-acorns. The sessile and 
Nearly thirty years have elapsed since they | stalked acorns have been called cirripeda 
published their labours. During recent |—the beard-feet. The word feet is not 


| years, the Dredging Committee of the British | happily applied to animals without loco- 


Association have explored many parts of the | motion in their adult state, There are natu- 
Hundreds | ralists who talk of their hairy or ciliated 
of zealous, observers have contributed to|arms. They call arms the machines which 
show the distribution of vegetal and animal] others call feet. M. de Blainville tried to 
life upon the coasts of England, Ireland, and | hit them off by calling them nematopoda, the 
Scotland. feeding feet. Indeed, it is not an easy matter 

Prior to talking about the animals of the|to convey to the imagination the image of 
coast—for the sea-gardens are both botanical |the feeding machinery of the sea-acorns. 


| and zoological gardena—permit me, in pas-|Suppose your two arms were run into one 


sing, to wipe out an imputation upon the|above your head, and your ten fingers were 
fair fame of the sea-weeds. They have | split into twenty-one sickle-like feathers ; sup- 
been called the Cryptogames—the plants | pose, moreover, you were shut up within the 
who marry clandestinely. Humble they | closed valves of a conical shell, and had to 
may be, but they are not mean enough to| get a meal every twelve hours by plying this 
marry clandestinely ; and the only ground |ieeding machinery as actively as possible 
for the imputation is their aversion to|during a few minutes of high tide. The 


| show and ostentation. No doubt they make) feathery-feeding machinery of the sea-acorn 


no display of cups (calices) or coronets | is as graceful as the little feathers of the bird 


| happy occasion, like the pisto 
| eallitrichoides). 
| between modesty and secrecy ; and the sea- 
| plants are guilty of nothing clandestine. 
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(corolla). There is no flaunting of gay flags 


and streamers, called sepals and petals. They 


do not spread in the sun the gorgeous hues 


| of their connubial curtains. They are far 


enough, indeed, from firing off pintole on the 
-plant (Pilea 
But there is a difference 


Ulva and balani, or oyster-green and acorn- 


| shells mark the highest zone of the coast. 


Every twelve hours the waves and spray of 
high-water nourish the vegetal and animal 
life of the ulva or acorn zoue. Balani is the 


|| Greek for acorns. The name acorn-shell was 
| doubtless suggested by the general resem- 
| pblance of the shells to the acorns of the oak. 
| When country cousins first see the balani, 
| they take them for droll, dry, dead seurf, 
| almost akin to the lichens, often their neigh- 
Strange creatures | 


bours on the shore. a 
indeed are these balani, and stranger still are 


| some of the habitats in which they are found. 
| Ikept a colony of them ina basin of sea-water 


for several months. When I found them in 


| the sea, they were floating upon a cork bung, 
| and all the trouble I had with them was to 
let them float in the basin instead of the 
| ocean. The sea-acorns are particularly fond 
| of establishing themselves around the eyes 


of whales, What they seem most to like 


| in regard to a locality or habitat is, fre- 


quent washings from the sea spray, with 


|of paradise. The feeding-feathers are un- 
sheathed quickly, and are plied swiftly, 
| whenever a meal is to be got by activity. 
| There is something surprising in the change 
| from the torpor of the dead scurf to the viva- 
\city of the feeding-feathers, The feathery 
|sickles seem to know the brevity of 
harvest-time. With their longest feathers 
they make a little whirlpool, and with their 
shortest they convey their food to their 
‘mouths. At the slightest alarm, the feeding- 
|feathers are sheathed within the conical 
valves, and the animal seems once more a 
grey dead moiety of an acorn. 

I cannot confirm the observation that the 
|optical apparatus becomes obliterated in 
adult balani. My colony on the cork bung 
always showed the greatest sensibility to 
ilight. The approach of a candle suf- 
ficed to excite their activity. No sign was 
ever seen that they had moulted their eyes; 
land, to make them draw in like lightning 
their feeding-sickles, I had only to interpose 
| the shadow of my hand. Prior to receiving as 
a fact a metamorphose extraordinary enough 
to be “the only instance in nature,” great care 
| is necessary against error in the observations. 
Poli, who observed the balani of the Bay of 
Naples, says, the eggs which-are laid in sum- 
mer become adults in four months. Captain 
King says, the bottom of a boat was covered 
with adult balani after being thirty-three 
days in the tropical seas. The larves move 
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about actively by means of cilia. During} When the tangles which have been washed 
their larve life, the sea-acorns search for|on shore are taken 47 and examined, they 
habitats fulfilling the conditions needful for | are generally found to have been eaten at the 
them, and find them on rocks, stones, piers, | roots and fronds. The limpet which eats the | 
breakwaters, timber, ships, boats, turtle, | fronds is called the patella pellucida, and the 
about the eyes of the whales, or under the | one which eats the roots is the patella lavis, 
umbrella of the medusw. The folds of their | Indeed, a heap of sea-wands is a treasure | 
mantle seem to serve them as gills. We owe/trove. The pellucid limpet is found on the 
valuable glimpses of the structure of these | frond, and the cerulean limpet is ensconced 


creatures to the labours of Dr. Martin, Saint |in a cave in the very centre of the bulbous | 


Ange, and Mr. Charles Darwin. Deep dark- 
ness appears, however, still to cover the 
mysteries of their reproduction. 

The large balani are capital eating. Athe- 
nus and Macrobius say, the Egyptian sea- 
acorns were esteemed good eating by the 
ancients. Macrobius says, white and black 
balani were served up at the banquet given 


by Lentulus when he was received among | 


the priests of Mars. Captain King tells us, 
acorn-shells, or sessile balani, are found at 
Concepcion de Chili, and sold at Valparaiso, 
which are three inches broad and five and 
a-half long. After being boiled, they are 
eaten cold, and deemed a great delicacy, their | 
flesh equalling the richness of the crab. 
General exposure in the air, with occa- 
sional wettings and dippings in sea water, 
are the conditions of life preferred by the 
balani colonies. Unless the epidermes of the 
whales form an exception, they do not pene- 
trate into the substances to which they 


attach themselves. Social and sympathetic 
creatures, their bases press close together in 
a way which frequently disturbs the sym- 


metrical regularity of their forms. The 
balani are the animals, as the ulva are the 
plants of the zone of spray. 

The brown zone commences where the 
green zone ends, below the high-water mark 
of ordinary tides. This band of coast is the 
bed of the sea-girdles and the sea-wands, and 
might be described as the pasture-fields of 
the limpets and the periwinkles, who browse 
upon them. 

Limpet, the Saxon name, is derived from 
“jmpan,” to plant or to graft into; or from 
“limpian,” to adhere or belong to as a limb, 
The limpet is the graft or limb of the rock. 
Patella, the learned name, is the Latin word 
for a tartlet. The Greek or Latin observer 
was struck with the form, which resembles a 
pasty ; the Saxon with the practical q ality, 
the adhesiveness of the sea-side animal. The 
laminarian zone is the habitat of the limpets 
and periwinkles, because as herbivore they 
feed upon the plants composing it. When 
the sea is smooth and the tide up, they crawl 
about upon the sweet tangles and esculent | 
badderlocks. The tongue of the limpet is a! 
ribbon, two or three inches long and half a 
line broad, crossed by rows of hooked teeth 
four deep, with a pair of three-pronged saw- 
like teeth between every row. The action of 
this instrument upon the fronds of the lami- 
naria is one of the most curious performances 
in the ocean theatres. 


root. 

The limpet is conic-shaped, with a circular | 
and somewhat oblong base. The distinct head | 
has a thick and short trump; two pointed | 
feelers carry eyes at their base, and the long 
tongue folds itself up backwards into the 
stomach. M. Milne Edwards has made a 
singular observation respecting the patella. 
He found a part of the buccal apparatus en- 
closed in the aort or great artery of the 
heart. The locomotive, a muscular disk 
under the body, is large and round, but over- 
hung by the edges of the mantle. Some 
naturalists call the limpets the circle gills 
(cyclo-branches), because their gills are a | 
circle of leaflets running round between the 
mantle and the locomotive. I have never seen 
any trace of a glue upon the locomotive of 
the limpet. The muscular disk adheres just 
as the boy’s leather sucker does, by the 
exclusion of air. There is in the disk not 
merely a power of adhesion to the exclusion 
of air, there is a suction of the substance of 
the rock. I have dislodged a limpet from a 
sunk locality, almost the tenth of an inch 
deep, which was the exact shape of the disk, 
and must have been produced by its cor- 
roding suction. The circle of breathing 
leaflets is above the disk, and between it and 
the mantle. When a limpet is touched, the 
shell descends and presses against the rock. 
Adhering by the suction of a muscular disk, 
and breathing by means of gills encircling it, 
the limpet defies all the ordinary dashings of 
the breakers, and breathes securely when 
seemingly glued into the rocks as limbs. 
Feeding upon tangles and reposing upon 
rocks, a shell was necessary for the limpet, 
from which the breakers would glide off dis- 
persedly. The shell accordingly resembles 
an ancient buckler, formed to turn aside the 
points of spears. The conical forms, indeed, 
of the balani and the limpets are adapted to 
confront the breakers. The sea acorns, as 
they cannot change place, establish them- 
selves where only the edges of the farthest 
reaching waves can break upon them. When 
the swell of the sea warns them of the 
approach of a hurricane, the limpets flee to 
the rocks. Observers in the Orkneys have 
seen limpets which had climbed seventy 
feet up the face of the rocks to escape the 
Niagara floods which the stormy Atlantic 
discharges against the shores. However 
well they may be formed to resist the shocks 
of the ocean, they wisely deem it prudent 











to get out of the way of waves which toss 
it ates | 
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about in their play boulders weighing several | o’clock by rail, besides one hour in an open 
tons. dog-cart or two in a damp fly. 

There are several kinds of limpets. The} The rain poured steadily, slowly down in 
Cape of Good Hope appears to be their|a stream, continuous and depressing as the 
favourite habitat. Great quantities are found | oratory of anorth country M.P. An exploring 
there of shells of large and beautiful limpets.| walk was out of the question. Half sulky, 
The common limpet is eaten everywhere.| half despairing, I thrust my hands into my 
The Scotch must have deemed it a dainty in| pockets, flattened my nose against the 
former days, if we are to judge from the} window-pane, and endeavoured to exhaust 
promise of the lover to the lady in the old| my mind in speculating on the possible breeds 





song : 


I'll pu’ the limpets frae the rocks, 
To fatten and to fend thee. 


However, the Scottish Jassies of my 
time would not have been tempted by such 
fare. 


DICK DALLINGTON. 


of pigs of all sizes and colours that were 
luxuriously rooting up a manure-heap, in the 
stable-yard fronting the parlour where I was 
a prisoner. 

It was market-day ; but too late to join the 
farmers’ ordinary—not a bad place to dine at 
when wheat is seventy shillings a quarter. The 
bar and the long-room (which, on other days, 
was the coffee-room,) reeked with damp com- 
mercial gentlemen, corn-dealers, and butchers. 





| shaw. 


| pork-chops.” 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. The farmers were moving home in the second 
“No, sir; no train until this evening—six | stage of gin-and-water, tobacco, and discus- 


| twenty—slow train, sir ;—eight forty-tive—j|sion; so I had been driven to the genteel 


mail train, sir. Will you please to dine, sir.| solitude of a parlour to myself. When tired 
Round of beef—not much cut from the} of my investigations in pigology, confused be- 
market-dinner—or like -pork, sir; missis| tween the rival claims of a Fisher Hobbes, an 
killed a pig yesterday—pig’s-fry, chitterlings, | Earl Radnor and a Prince Albert, a pure Chi- 


| pettitoes, black-puddings.” And, as he spoke, | nese and a gaunt Irish sow with an endless 


the half-waiter, half-potman of the third-class | brood, I betook myself to the Englishman’s— 
inn of a second-class railway-station twirled | that is to say, the bachelor Englishman’s— 
his daily napkin with the air of perfect| never-failing winter resource, and poked the 
indifference peculiar to the servants of rail-| fire with a vigour I had not ventured to exert 
way-inns, whose customers never stop more/in my own house for the preceding ten years. 
than one day, and seldom return. I had demolished a train of camels, and 

“ No train until eight o’clock—the devil !” | was watching the rise of the heights of Alma, 
I exclaimed, in a rage, at my own stupidity| when a rattle of wheels and pole-chains, 


| in starting, without reading, the road-side| which clashed with a workmanlike clang, an 


No man can make out Brad-| authoritative shout of“ ostler!” followed by a 
tremendous ringing of bells, called me again 

“The devil!” replied the master, “cer-|to the window. A high-wheeled, mud-stained 
tainly ; what would you prefer, sir ?—leg of| phaeton, drawn by a pair of smoking, foam- 
a turkey, or try a pork-chop devilled ; our| ing, blood-horses, contained a damp pair of 
commercial gents are very fond of our devilled | nondescripts, buried under a Mont Blanc of 
macintosh capes and horse-rugs. A clumsy 
“Go to the deuce!” I exclaimed, “and}|smock-frock groom walked to the horses’ 


time-tables, 


| leave me alone,” and so saying I banged the| heads, and the twin mountains slowly 
| door after him as he slouched out of the|descended with the pretended help of the 


| self—who can sleep in a railway-carriage | 
_ without catching cold }—detained four hours, 





ee 


room. 

It really was too aggravating to be detained | 
three hours at a miserable country town on 
adamp December day, because the directors | 
of the MHashington railway could not} 
agree with the directors of the Fizzing- 
ton! Therefore it was arranged that their 
respective trains, which appeared on the map | 
to run continuously, should always set out | 
two minutes before the passengers from either 
could cross to the bridge, which divided the 
camps of these iron Guelphs and Ghibellines. | 

In an ill-omened hour I had consented to, 
assist at my niece Betty’s wedding, had broken | 
through my rule of not travelling more than | 
a hundred miles between the thirtieth of! 
October and the first of May, and found my- 





bare-headed landlord, umbrella in hand. 
Rap-rap-tap at my parlour-door, and the 
landlord entered in a flurry, followed by the 
landlady, sharp and vinegary, as is usually 
the case with the wives of husbands of a 
mild-ale character. 

“Beg pardon—not another private room 
with a good fire—Lord Bullfinch’s agent and 
his lady—quite the gentleman—not expected 
—very much obliged.” Such were the dis- 
jointed sentences of the joint-stock message. 

I am rather a shy man naturally ; but, on 
this day I was only too much pleased to have 
civilised society on any terms, to object to 
resigning a private room that I knew would 
be charged in the bill four shillings and 
sixpence with fire. I retreated to a bed-room 
to get rid of the morning beard and arrange 
more decently a costume which early winter 


with eighty miles to travel after eight| hours had made me careless of, On my 
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return, the phaeton strangers were in pos- 
session of my room, fresh as snakes in a 
new skin, thanks to their provident wrappers 
and macintoshes: the lady settling her 
bandeaus at the zigzaggy green glass over 
the chimney-piece; the man, a tall, stout, 
broad-backed, shooting-jacketed squire, or 
farmer, bending inquisitively over my writing- 
case, apparently studying the name engraved 
round the lock ; for he was saying : 

“Tt’s the same name, by Jove! But it 
can’t be old Charley ; it’s too ridiculous.” 

He drew himself up as I entered, with 
some formal apology on his lips, stared, 
paused, and then we cried out together : 

“Charley Kent!” 

“ Dick Dallington !” 

“T should never have known you.” 

It was not likely we should. We might 
have passed each other a hundred times, and 
never have recognised old chums and school- 
fellows in the two men whom fifteen years had 
separated. 

The slender-waisted, fair-ecomplexioned, 
ringletted, moustached, carefully got up Dick 
Dallington of other days, had filled out to a 
well-proportioned squire of good fourteen 
stone without a useless pound of fat ; a fore- 
head slightly bald about the temples, and 
hair still curly but closely cropped had suc- 
ceeded what Mademoiselle Entrechat, whose 
classical notions were rather confused, used 
to call “Mon Richard’s téte d’Apollyon.” 
The moustache had disappeared, and the 
whiskers were reduced to the true English 
mutton-chop shape. The laughing grey eyes, 
still unclouded by crowsfeet, and the smiling 
mouth of brilliant teeth, were witnesses in 
favour of the identity of the ancient Dick. 

As for myself, a round rosy face and a 
plump ball of an active upright figure, had 
turned pale, thin, round-shouldered. Iron- 
grey hair and many minute wrinkles lining 
the forehead, bore witness to the identity 
of the Managing Director of the Dragon Life 
and Fire Assurance Company—a respectable 
man who kept his Brougham and seldom 
took a holiday. 

My last reports of Dick had been any- 
thing but satisfactory ; but now, without 
asking any questions, I had only to take one 
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character. After a burst of explanations and 
enquiries, while Dick was deep in ordering a 
dinner of something better than pig’s fry 


(with the help of a hamper out of the boot of | 


(Conducted by | 


= 


| 


the phaeton), she drew out a memorandum | 


book, ladylike in binding but business-like in | 


size, and turning slowly over the leaves,— 

“Ts there anything you could do before 
dinner, Mr. Dallington (Mr. in compliment to 
me), we have nearly an hour here to wait ?” 
She looked at her watch: none of your French 
affairs, but a solid timekeeper—a regular 
pocket chronometer, 

“Ah! there are those allowances to be 
settled with Tomkins for the draining he is 
to do instead of a money reduction of his 
rent. 
he can’t have the work unless he employs 
old Joseph Hunsden as his foreman, for he’s 
the only man we can depend on to take the 
levels properly. And there’s the agreement 
with Gorseman for the Clayhill farm he 
wants for his son Robert. Mind you tell 
Gorseman that the rent will be raised ten 
per cent. if Mr. Robert does not keep the 
farm up to its present condition, We have 
had it in hand two years, and it has cost his 
lordship a small fortune to get it in heart after 
the neglect of that lazy, obstinate fellow, Gub- 
bins. I think they will both be here, as they 
go home by the train now since the branch 
line opened. Shall I ring the bell, my dear : 
see if they are in the market room?” So 
saying, without waiting for Dick’s answer, 
she rang very decidedly. 

Something indefinable in Dallington’s ex- 
pression seemed to say, that he would much 


You must make him understand that | 


sooner have deferred all business in favour | 


of a chat with his old friend ; for, turning to 
me with a very pleasant smile, Mrs. Dalling- 
ton continued : 

“You will excuse Richard, I am sure, Mr. 
Kent, for you are a man of business, and can 
understand how necessary it is on a large 
estate like ours, where the tenants are so 
much dispersed, to settle every question that 
arises, at the moment, if possible. But now 
that we have had the pleasure of meeting 


you so unexpectedly, you must name an early | 


day for paying us a visit at Blacthorne 


Grange. Bring Mrs. Kent and the children— | 





glance at him and another at Mrs. Dalling-| we have plenty of spare beds; and it is such 
ton, to learn that he was thriving; although I|a solitary place, it will be quite a charity to 
could scarcely believe it possible that Dick | help us to fill the house. It was the Dowager 
could have been converted into the great} house formerly ; but my lord has added a 
Lord Bullfinch’s agent—as the landlord had | complete set of farm buildings to it for his | 
told me he had been—by any modern process | model farm. By the by,I don’t know whether 
of transmutation Jess than the discovery of you take notice of such things, some husbands | 
the elixir vite or the philosopher's stone. | do—can you tell me how they are wearing | 
A stealthy survey of Mrs. Dick during the| the bonnets in London? We never get up 
process of introduction half explained the | to town now since my poor father died.” 
secret. She was one of those little compact! Fortunately for my credit, Tomkins first, | 
bodies, with clearly defined features, grave | and then Gorseman, arrived, and turned the | 
iercing eyes, broad foreheads and firm chins! natural current of the lady’s thoughts. 
relieved in this instance by a good-tempered| Dallington did all the negociation himself, 
mouth) who seem born to manage husbands. | and went through each affair in a manner 
Her first movement was a key to her’ quite amazing to me, who at first forgot what | 
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| fifteen years will do ; in fact, he appeared to 
| understand his business perfectly—was firm, 
but cordial, and evidently popular with the 
tenants. And although Mrs. D. made the 
notes which were to serve for the agree- 
ments, and to refresh her husband’s memory 
when he came to fill up his diary; and al- 
though he sometimes referred to her for a 
| figure or a fact, such as, “What did we 

allow Mr. Coppice for bones?” it was 
plain that the lady was not anxious to 
show the doeskins which she had un- 
doubtedly appropriated from Dallington’s 
wardrobe. 

It seemed that this was a visit of inspec- 
tion and preparation for a rent day; and, 
thanks to Mrs. D.’s bustling system, every- 
thing was settled before dinner, so we had a 
delightful evening. The time previous to 
the starting of the mail-train slipped 
away like minutes; and, when the warn- 
ing bell brought us to the door to start, 
the rain had cleared away, a sharp frost 
had set in, and a bright moon promised 
my friends a not unpleasant drive home. 

We parted on the platform of the rail- 
way with a promise that I would bring 
my family at an early day to spend 
a week at Blacthorne Grange instead of 
my customary trip to Boreglen. As I 
rolled and rattled on toward my jour- 
ney’s end, digesting an excellent dinner with 
my cap drawn over my eyes, shamming sleep 
to escape conversation with a most persever- 
ing bore from Manchester (he had pre- 
viously all but arrived at wager of battle with 
| the railway guard on the subject of a small 
| dog he was intent on smuggling without 

ying), a series of dissolving views passed 
before me, beginning with schooldays, and 
ending with a long blank, and then a magical 
reappearance of the principal figures. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


When I saw my wife, Itold her of my adven- 
ture, which was soon pleasantly endorsed by 
a large basket of game, with a tin of cream, 
| and a short letter from Dick reminding me of 
my promise ; so as soon as the fine weather 
set in, my wife never gave me any rest until I 
| fixed a day for the Dallingtons. The fact 
was she was dying of curiosity to see and 
know all about my school friend Dick. 

We went down, forthe first time, in thestraw- 
berry season ; and, one day after a good deal of 
| ingenious pumping on the part of my Annie, | 
as we sipped our claret, and looked out over 
the haha, where our thoroughbred mare 
| and foal, Mrs. D.’s white pony, and half a 
| dozen nice Ayrshire cattle, were feeding, Dick 
told me his story: skipping a bit of unplea- 
sant misery about his father’s smash and} 
death. It ran thus : 


When we parted in Lincoln’s Inn Square, 
_ Years ago, 1 knew, but would not believe that 
I was ruined, as I had never learnt anything. 
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I did nothing,—I paid what debts I was 
pressed to pay—they were not much consider- 
ing the life I had been living, but enough to 
make a large hole in the cash I had realised, 
I sent my phaeton, my stable paraphernalia, 
guns, ambulance, my dressing-cases, and 
everything else I could spare, to auction, and 
then went yachting to the Mediterranean ; 
where, although I was Sir John Hastings’ 
guest, and he did not wish me to be at any 
expense,—I could not help getting rid of a cer- 
tain share of what I now know as petty cash. 
The fact was, that always having had my 
bills paid for me, having ordered clothes, 
saddles and other things of the people who 
served my father, it took me some time to 
understand how many sovereigns there were 
in a five-pound note, 

At Naples we met Lord Bloom, whose 
father was in the Cabinet, and Bloom himself 
was joint secretary tosomething that gave him 
nothing to do, and the patronage of the Royal 
Bilberry Forest. Bloom is a very popular 
man with every one except those who are so 
unfortunate as to put the slightest confidence 
in the promises which he spends his life in 
making. He is a remarkably elegant white- 
teethed, fresh-complexioned, well-dressed fel- 
low, with a hearty, cordial, shake with both- 
hands-style of address that is irresistible at 
a first interview. Bloom’s object in life is to 
be amused at the least possible expense. So, 
of course, he is always on the look-out for 
good companions. When we arrived, he was 
very hot upon two subjects,—a steeple-chase 
at Rome, which he had helped to get up, and 
had entered a horse for, and some letters on 
the Irrigation of Piedmont ; which, in his 
usual style he had promised to write up for 
Lord Bumper, president for the year of the 
Royal Agricultural Society. He trusted to 
the chapter of accidents, and his own oily 
tongue, for finding a gentleman jockey for 
his horse Blatherumskate, an admirable 
horse, except that he had killed two 
grooms, and had lamed a jockey : and a man 
able to get up something on Irrigation—his 
own literary abilities being confined to writ- 
ing and spelling vapid notes in very crooked 
English. 

On me he pounced at once with such a 
host of compliments, that no man of my age 
and vanity could resist, to train and ride 
his demon horse. He sent Flashington’s 
other friend and ex-tutor at Brazenose, 
Robert Harden, who had come out to recruit 
his health after the overwork of carrying off 
his fellowship, to investigate the water- 
meadows in Piedmont. 

What he said to Harden I don’t know, it 
was a secret, but poor H. went off in great 
glee, under the idea that he had secured a 


| powerful patron. I only know that in the fol- 


lowing, year a pamphlet appeared, addressed 
to Lord Bumper, by his affectionate friend 
Bloom, on Italian irrigation. It was neatly 
written, and full of appropriate classical quo- 
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tations, which made the friends of my lord| Circular told me that he was in town, 
stare. Weeks passed and no notice. At length | 

As to me, he investigated, in the most} came a note with the well-known scrawl and | 
paternal manner, my birth, education, plans, | coat-of-arms. It requested me to breakfast 
and prospects, and ended by begging me to/ with his lordship, to meet Sir Peter Passport | 
make myself perfectly easy, as he would | precisely at a quarter past nine o'clock. His | 
undertake to obtain me a post which would | lordship was always special and curious in | 
render me independent. At a ball at the|his appointments; if you were a minute | 
ambassador's, on our second interview, he} late, met you with his watch in his hand, | 
took me onone side to enquire whether Ishould | Now, as Sir Peter Passport held the seals | 
prefer the governorship of the Bolting Islands, | of an important office, I felt sure that some 
or deputy ranger of the Royal Bilberry | appointment was about to be settled, and | 


Forests? I hinted that I was scarcely fit for 
a colonial governor. But, putting both hands 
on my shoulders, mysteriously smiling, he 


turf was the best possible probation for a 


| 


| 
| 





I ran over in my mind all the possible | 


vacancies. 


Punctual to a second, I reached Bloom ! 
assured me that a little experience on the| House in time to be shown into the break- | 


fast-room, where I waited for an hour. ‘Then 


colonial “ office.’ However, it was nojhis lordship appeared, but no Sir Peter; he | 
matter if I preferred the rangership. Sir| had been suddenly obliged to leave town. So | 
John being very busy with his musical|we breakfasted ; and his lordship talked of ] 
studies—his last fancy—Lord Bloom and I | every imaginable subject in the most agree- 

became inseparable ; we rode together, drove | able manner ; asked my opinion on the state | 
together, dined together ; his stud, his ser-|of parties, the last quarrel of the Bishop of | 
vants, his opera box were at my service.| Torquay, the new novel, and the favourites | 








We posted to Rome together, and back, and 
I became, in fact, a sort of unpaid secretary 
to his lordship, transacting all his affairs at 
an expense to myself, trifling in detail, but 
accumulating as trifles will accumulate, where 
aman has no income. His lordship never 
by any chance seemed to suspect that he 
put me to expense. 

The race came off, and although in mount- 
ing Blatherum bit out a-piece of my boot, and 
very nearly a mouthful of the calf of my leg, 
I won it, was overwhelmed with thanks, and 
made quite happy by hints of the Bilberry 
Deputy Rangership ; a house, a garden, the 
run of the forest for two horses, three cows, 
five score sheep, and a salary of six hundred 
pounds a-year, beside perquisites of venison 
and firewood. 

At length official duties—the necessity of 
signing his name—recalled Lord Bloom. I 
was not sorry; my capital was getting very 
low. 

At Southampton, Hustings and I parted; 
his last words being, “Stick to Bloom. 
Bloom’s not a bad fellow; an uncommon 
pleasant fellow, but he’s got an uncommon 
short memory. So stick to him, old fellow. 
IfI can do anything for youl will. I only 
wish you would take my advice, and get 
japanned. The rector of Bargrove is dying. 
They write me that he can’t last out the 
season. ‘The gift’s with me, and I’d present 
you with all the pleasure in the world; a 

d house just outside my park, and the 
est cock-shooting in the county. ‘Three 
packs of hounds meet in the parish.” 

It was of no use. I was no more fit for the 
church than the church was fit forme. So I 
took lodgings—a sky-bedroom in St. James's ; 
-breakfasted and lunched at my old club, the 


when I did not dine out. 
eard on Lord Bloom as soon as the Court 


Magnolia, and took a walk instead of dining | devils to whom he promised something, a8 


Of course I left a| they said, for election and other services, 


| 


for the Leger, with an air of deference to my | 
superior judgment that was meant to be most 
fascinating. 

Breakfast came to an end; not a word 
about my business. At length I referred to 
the words in the invitation. 

With his usual benevolent smile, Lord 
Bloom said, “Oh, ah, yes ! J am sorry Sir Peter 
could not come. The fact is, that the Prince 


of Polenta, a particular friend of ours, wants | 


a team of four horses selected, to drive in 
hand in his carriage, on the course. You 


remember the prince—a little dumpling of a | 


man with a red moustache, enormously rich ? 


They must be all of a colour, blacks with | 
grey or brown muzzles, not under sixteen | 


hands high, and must step welltogether. Sol 
told Sir Peter you were the very man to 
select them—a first-rate judge of a horse. | 
Now, will you go down to Yorkshire first, 
and see what you can do? You know Sir 
Peter has immense influence, and it may be 
an excellent introduction for you.” 

Like a fool, I went ; and, at the end of three 
months, after a most disgusting amount of 
showing and bartering, examining and re- 
turning, the team was collected. Next I had 
to go down to Liverpool, and see it packed 
off for Naples. In return I got a note of 
thanks from Sir Peter, couched in terms that 
might have been addressed to a dealer, and a 
cheque for my expenses out of pocket. The 
thanks were to Lord Bloom. From that 
time to the end of the season Lord Bloom 
never allowed me to be idleaday. AgainI | 
was installed as honorary secretary. I break- | 
fasted with him, dined with him, and rode | 
with him ; his toast-maker, his pine-merchant, | 
his lawyer, his architect, all found in me the | 
super me illabor ; beside a host of poor | 

ces, | 
whom it was my duty to put off. Everything 
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disagreeable fell to my lot in the way of}When I met my father’s old coachman, 
excuse or complaint ; but then I had a flood | Andrew Fistler, who had set up in business 
of compliments on my tact and ability.|as a job-master, he asked me to his house, 
When the Tuggenton Railway Company /|and, when I had no home, I became one of 


desired to buy his lordship’s land and vote on 
very liberal terms, I was sent to negotiate 
and show how Sandy Warren they were 
obliged to tunnel through was worth a thou- 
sand pounds an acre, 

When, previous to his nephew’s standing a 
contested election at Bloomborough, his lord- 
ship wished his own portrait and memoir to 
appear, I was deputed to arrange the mate- 
rials with the editor of the Bloomborough 
Gazette. And whenever I seemed to hang 
back from the constant demands on my time 
and temper, an ingenious reference to the bad 
health of the deputy-ranger of Bilberry, 
and the improvements possible in the 
lodge, smoothed over my scruples and my 
fears. 

It was the end of the season ; my funds 
were reduced to a hundred pounds, The 
Morning Muddler told me of the death of 
the deputy-ranger, aged seventy-eight, univer- 
sally respected. I wrote immediately to Lord 
Bloom, and received in reply a scrawl un- 
signed, undated, desiring me not to make my- 
self uneasy. 

A week passed. I met my old friend, Sir 
John Hustings at a land sale at the 
| Corner, who exclaimed, on seeing me, “ Did 
| not Bloom promise you the deputy-ranger- 
| ship?” 

“ Yes, certainly. You saw the letter ?” 

“Well, then, you’re done, my boy. Look 
here. In this letter, dated yesterday, you 
see Lord Bloom says: ‘ that finding Mr. Dal- 
lington’s tastes and manners quite unsuited 
for so responsible an appointment, he has 
no hesitation in bestowing it upon young 
Limax.’” 

“And pray,” said I, very calmly, while I 
trembled with suppressed rage, “who is 
Mr. Limax ?” 

“ O, the son of the lawyer to the Riggleton 
Railway; the deputy-rangership is a return 
| for the price Bloom got for his railway. 

Young Limax, who was in the 190th Hussars, 
aud could not make it do, has just sent this 
note to Schneiders to keep him quiet, and 
Schneiders showed it me to know if it was 
right, so I just brought it away. I had, in 
reality, long suspected, although I did not 
like to own it to myself, that Lord B,’s 
polite speeches and warm promises were 
merely his way of getting his work done 
cheaply. 

I was furious, and in despair, and, meeting 
Lord Bloom, was foolish enough to tell him 
my mind, Whereupon he smiled compas- 
sionately, and protested he was still, as always, 
my friend. We parted. WhatI did, or how 
T lived for the next two years, it would be 
difficult for me to tell. I was reduced to the 
lowest ebb. I even fiddled in a dancing 
orchestra, disguised in hair and moustaches. 
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his “turn men,” and drove night-flys for 
three months. I drove you one night from 
the railway station; but you could not 
know me through whiskers and mufflers. 
Through poor old Fistler’s management, I 
went to Russia with a string of thorough- 
bred horses under my charge, and with two 
grooms. Thence, I travelled through Hun- 
gary aud Bohemia, and stayed there a year 
with Baron Von Horn, as huntsman to a 

of foxhounds he had exported. I knew little 
enough about hunting except riding straight ; 
but, as he knew less, with the help of 
an English feeder who brought over the 
hounds, I did pretty well. A scrap of 
the Times, which came with the Cheshire 
cheese—for my baron was an Anglomaniac 
to the extent of cheese and beer, as well as 
foxhounds and blood-horses—contained an 
advertisement, requesting Richard Dallington, 
Esquire, youngest son of the late Peter Dal- 
lington, to call on Messrs, Leasem, solicitors, 
Lincoln’s Inn Square. I set off with all speed 
to England, where the mortgaged farm left 
by my father was required by a company who 
had opened a coal-mine in the adjoining 
estate. This placed me in possession of a few 
hundred pounds in ready cash and an income 
more than equal to that of a half-pay captain. 
With this news came an invitation from an 
aunt whom I had never seen, the widow of 
my uncle who had died in India, to pay 
her a visit at Pumpington—the white-stuceoed 
watering-place, where, according to Indian 
custom, she bad taken up her residence for 
the sake of the whist and the waters, The 
invitation was accompanied by a bank: | 
note in three figures, for the good old soul 
remembered me as six months old, and had, 
for a wonder, heard a favourable account of 
me from her maid, a niece of my patron 
Fistler. 

Of course I oughtto havebeen very prudent ; 
but, somehow, as long as I was single, pru- 
dence and I never travelled long together on 
the same road. Give me my little comforts, 
a snug lodging, a well-cut wardrobe, a good 
horse or two, and a little hunting and shoot- 
ing. I could be economical on most other 
points, and dine contentedly off a chop with 
a glass of ale. But, when I had money, I 
could not help indulging myself in my peculiar 
weaknesses. Now Pumpington is a place 
where fashion combines with fox-hunting, 
and where a steeple-chase gentlemen cup is 
got up to please the ladies and profit the 
innkeepers. 

So I cheated myself into thinking that this 
visit should be my very last freak. I would 
settle down. I would take a farm in Wales 
or in Ireland, or I would retire to Germany 
or live on my income in some good sporting 
district. But,it would be doing most honour 
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profit. Accordingly I went to the Corner 
one rainy day when the town was empty, and 
bought a couple of real flyers for an old song, 
but for a sum that made a great gap in the| 
sum I had laid aside for my visit to Pump- 
ington, 

There I meant to finish ; but, because it 
rained I stayed the sale out, not without 
misgivings of the result. The last lot was a 
cob, handsome enough for the park, and 
strong enough to carry Baron Bullion, but 
with a sore back. Ihatecobs, I think them 
useless ; only endurable when bestridden for | 
constitutional reasons by a banker or chan-| 
eellor of the exchequer. But an auction has 
always had on me the same exciting effect 
that green cloth sevens-the-main, has on 
some of my friends. I am fascinated like a 
squirrel by a rattlesnake. My wife never 
lets me go near asale since I purchased, with- 
out seeing them, three dozen gridirons in 
one lot. 

Well, there were no bidders for the cob. 
The dealers were full; the cob-riders, if 
any, had no taste for a sore back. I have 
a famous recipe that never fails. When 
I heard the animal that would have fetched 
ninety guineas in the spring hanging at 
fifteen pounds, I could not resist, but went 
in and soon found Hippopotamus knocked 
down to me at nineteen pounds nineteen 
shillings. Here was a pretty piece of busi- 
ness! Probably my aunt had no stables 
attached to Bhurtpore Villa, for two hunters 
and a cob with a sore back. 

I amused myself with believing that 
perhaps my aunt rode—no, that was too 
absurd; well, perhaps shedrove. Hippopota- 
mus should be reduced to a four-wheeler. 

In the meantime, by great good luck, I 
picked up in the yard one of the grooms I 
remembered at Hustings’s, a smart, acute 
fellow. Besides being a good groom and 
coachman, he was something of a surgeon 
for horses and men; he was a good cook, 
could wait at table, valeted pretty well, and 
had a powerful talent for collecting and re- 
tailing news. 

A few days sufficed to get the horses in 
order for their journey. I sent them by the 
road; and, as ihey must eat somewhere, I 
thought they would be getting into working 
order on the way. 

I went off by the train. At the first sta- 
tion I was joined by a gentleman of middle 
age, sallow countenance, blue velvet-collared 
coat, princely person, and nervous manner, 
accompanied by his daughter —all-poke 
bonnet and blue veil. They had a tremen- 
dous quantity of luggage, a sponge bath, two 
saddles—the gentleman’s new—and a re- 
markably stupid servant. 

I don’t think I made a favourable impres- 
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to my aunt to take down a couple of good | 
‘orses, and help her to get into better so-| 
ciety ; when I left I should sell them at a| 


(Conducted by 


I mean respectable sort of le, with offices 
in the City, and money in the. funds, and all 
that sort of thing. I am sure I dressed | 
quietly enough—a sober travelling suit of .|| 
one colour, no rings or chains, no long curls 
or moustache. Still, somehow or other, I 
always found the fathers of families rather 
shy of me when they had their daughters 
with them. 

So it was with my travelling companion 
in the Pumpirgton train; but, by a happy 
accident, Mr. Thinner—you smile, Charles ; 
I see you guess the best half of the story— 
would see, himself, at the first station, whether 
his luggage was right. Thank Heaven, it 
was all wrong! Sleepyhead, his footman, 
had left the bath, the saddles, the foot- 
warmer, one trunk, one dressing-case, and 
one hat-box, behind. Trains do not wait for 
raving passengers ; but, while he was raving, 
I found time to telegraph back to the station- 
master. By the time we got to the branch 
line I had an answer: “Luggage all right— 
will be sent on by the next train.” This 
lucky hit on my part thawed my old gentle- 
man a bit, and he condescended to talk enough 
to let me know that he was a solicitor, one 
of the great firm of Thinner, Fellem, and 
Phlehm ; and having destroyed his digestion 
and his nerves by over-work, and perhaps, 
though he did not say so, too much port 
wine, he was now on his way to Pumpington 
to drink the water, take a course of cold 
baths and horse exercise—he winced rather 
at horse exercise—with “my daughter, also 
rather an invalid,” under the advice of that 
eminent and fashionable M.D., Sir Joseline 
Bunks. 

You may laugh as you please, but I fell 
in love with the daughter at first sight, when 
I saw her so quietly and gently manage the 
angry head of the firm of Thinner, and so 
very calmly and decidedly give Sleepyhead 
hisdischarge. Some men like a wife they can 
manage—lI found one who would manage me; 
so I fell in love over ears in three hours 
travelling with my Patty ; for of course you 
have guessed that Mrs. D. is my railway 
angel. 

Well, although the respectable papa got 
on famously about horseflesh, and although 
he confided to me his fears lest, after ten 
years without practice (since the time he was 
in the habit of riding from Hornsey to Lin- 
coln’s Inn), and although he gave me a full 
account of several interesting law cases in 
which he had been engaged, with bar anec- 
dotes over which I did not yawn, he parted 
from me at the end of our journey with 
many formal polite speeches, and a half apo- 
logy that the state of his health would 
prevent his receiving any company, not even 
that of my aunt Mallet, whom I pressed into 
my service, and tendered my card with 
Bhurtpore Lodge pencilled upon it. 

My aunt received me very warmly; the 




















sion at that time upon people of that sort.| good soul expressed her astonishment at my 
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| being so much grown, which was not as- | were surprised to see me riding about on 
| tonishing, considering that she had not | Hippopotamus, packed tight and city banked 

seen me since I was in long clothes. She on a soft stuffed Somerset saddle, with a pad 
had a whist party of Indian generals and | before my leg and behind my thigh, with my 
colonels, their wives and widows, the samejarm inasling. In this guise I followed the 


| evening. 

| Inthe course of the week the horses ar- 
| rived. Before the end of the following week, 
I entirely won my aunt’s heart by con- 
fiding to her ina moment of weakness my 
adventure in the train, and my love at first 
sight. She entered warmly into my interests, 
and to make a long story short, Patty and I 
met at balls, parties, and pic-nics. I flourished 
my scarlet and the blue silk triumphantly 
before her, and won a steeple-chase. The last 
| wasa very foolish move, which sent me back in 
| Mr. Thinner’s graces at least sixty per cent. ; 
|| but what will not vanitydo? My aunt made 
| Mr. Thinner’s acquaintance, and Miss Thin- 
| ner’s too, and gave me hopes when I was 
| in despair. “Go on, my dear Richard,” she 
would say, “I am sure she likes you. You 
have an excellent chance, because you are 
| such a random goose, and she is so very 
| sensible. Now I have always observed that 
sensible women prefer a man who is rather 
| @ goose.” 

| _ Still the lawyer was obstinate, Patty was 
| his right hand—read all his letters—made 
| minutes of their contents—wrote answers to 
| his dictation—kept his cash accounts, and 
Then he was continually 


| made his gruel. 
| telling my aunt that if his daughter married 
| at all she would choose a man of business—a 
|| person of sense, with a profession, who could, 
vc. Lalways stopped my ears when my aunt 
|, began to ask why I was not a lawyer, ora 
Sangymee like that heavenly man the Rev. 


| Michah Mouchoir ? 

| When everything else failed, I called my 

| .valet,Giorno Robinson, into my councils while 
packing away my hunting things, and taking 
instructions for the next day. 

“Saw Miss Thinner to-day, sir, riding 
| with her guvyner, sir, up the Green Lanes, 
| while you was a-hunting, sir, Uncommon 
| nice young lady. Mr, Thinner a very poor 

band on a horse, sir.” 

“Indeed,” said I, “ what makes you think 
| so, Robinson ?” 
| “Why, sir, you see I was exercising 

Dandy Jim in his clothes, and I just hustled 
him along past the old gent, and the piebald 
pony (it belongs to Snafiles, the riding- 
master, and I really believe it’s a hundred 
years old) gave a bit of a start, and blessed if 

is arms was not round its neck in no time.” 

Then after a pause he continued : 

“If I might make so bold, seeing you're off 
| your feed as they say, and always riding out 

one way—why if you was to swap Hippo- 
potamus with Mr, Thinner, you might both, 
| you see, sir, be suited.” 
| “What do you mean?” I exclaimed, half 
| angry, half amused. 
A few days afterwards my hunting friends 








respectable Thinner at a long distance up the 
green lanes, where he rode tremblingly, 
junder the fierce orders of his tyrant and 
oe, who had said, “Mr. Thinner, if 
you don’t ride five miles a-day, you won't 
live five years. If you don’t choose to follow 
my prescription, don’t come to me.” So 
he rode daily, in fear of his life, 

As soon as the regular two-mile canter 
performed on this particular evening on the 
riding-master’s piebald, had commenced, 
Robinson appeared at the end of the lane on 
Dandy Jim, passed me at a gallop, and soon 
overtaking the invalid lawyer, stopped short, 
shouting some indistinct word, as if addressed 
to Dandy Jim ; on which the obedient pie- 
bald halted, and sat down on his hind legs 
like a dog, while poor Mr. Thinner rolled on 
the turf. 

To canter up, to address Robinson in the 

most violent language, and discharge him on 
the spot—to pick up Mr, Thinner as if 
he had been my father — was the work 
|of a moment. And this was no sooner 
|done than the piebald gathered himself 
together, and set off toward town at a 
mild trot. 

Mr. Thinner had sustained no damage 
except a crack in his black trousers, which 
}rendered walking three miles neither con- 
| venient nor dignified. With many assurances 
, and asseverations, I persuaded him to mount 
| Hippopotamus, while I walked by his side 
for the first mile, In that space, when he 
felt the difference between his smooth, 
slippery saddle, and the _ closely-packed 
cushion for which, without his knowledge, 
jhe had been earefully measured, and be- 
tween the elastic well-trained pace of the 
‘king of cobs and the screw-canter of the 
riding-master’s hacks, or of the ill-broken 
brute he had bought for himself from a client, 
his countenance relaxed. He insisted on 
my mounting Dandy Jim, while Robinson 
trudged behind, apparently weeping, with 
the horse-cloths. That day Mr. Thinner asked 
me to dinner. 

On the following day he rode Hippo- 
potamus ; on the day after, he offered me a 
hundred guineas for him, and I refused to 
sell him at any price, although willing to 
lend him. 

The next week a letter was sent to 
Messrs. Fleece, marked outside, “ Private, 
|A. T.”. And my aunt’s maid learned from 
Miss Thinner’s maid, “ As Mr. Thinner said 
as how he was glad to find there was nothing 
jagain Mr. Dallington’s character.” 
| In three months the wedding of the son of 
the late Richard Dallington, Esq., of Bhurt- 
pore Villa, to Lucy, only daughter of Abra- 
‘ham Thinner, of the eminent firm, &c., 
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appeared in the Daily Toast Rack. I pro- 
mised to ride no more steeple-chases, and 
not to hunt without Patty’s express per- 
mission. Within the year, my father-in-law 
put me into Lord Bullfinch’s agency. My 
dear Patty has made me what you see,—never 
idle, and one of the happiest of men. 


AN AUTUMN SHADOW. 
Ir is golden September, fragrant and bounteous, 
The red corn is harvested, early and plenteous; 
Rich, heavy with fruitage, the orchard boughs bending 
down, 
Yield to the gleaner’s hand Labour's fair autumn- 
crown ! 
In the far Western sky, 
Opal and ruby vie ; 
Amethyst, topaz sheen, 
Melting to pale sea-green, 
Come out and fade again into the grey 
As steals o'er the uplands the work-weary day. 
Songs of the harvest-home swell through the twilight 
air, 
Young men and maidens come trooping, all brave and 
fair, 
Rich as the season is, merry as May, 
Laughing and loving and jesting and gay ! 
Echo the noisy bells 
Through the decp mossy dells, 
With a wild thaukful chime 
All that sweet sunset time ! 
For ’tis the Harvest-month, fragrant and bounteous, 
That giveth its golden store, early and plenteous, 
Rich, heavy with fruitage, the orchard boughs bending 
down 
Yield to the gleaner’s hand Labour's fair autumn 
crown! 


Faithful Margaret watches the reapers, 
Winding along by the bend of the lane, 

One face is absent there, one figure wanting, 
One voice she hears not swelling the strain. 
She by her window under the gable, 

Stands with the curtain held back in her hand. 
The few who remember look up and are silent, 
—The bravest and fairest are lost to their band. 


He has his grave, midst the graves of brave soldiers 
Green on the slope of the hill where he fell ; 
Unmarked midst the thickly-sown seed of the battle, 
But in one faithful heart sculptured full well. 


She is alone,—unwed and yet widowed, 
Sacred her youth to the love of her youth, 
Wearing away in a pale mournful silence 
Vowed to her hero-love, love of her youth ! 


September shall come again, many Septembers, 
Sunshiny Junes, and chill icy Decembers ; 
Snows on her hair, and deep lines on her brow, 
Ere she shal! think of him other than now! 
Gold are the autumn skies, 
Yet to her tear-glazed eyes, 
Wear they a tint of mournfullest grey ; 
Gold is the autumn-wood 
Berried as red as blood, 
Yet clouded all o’er like a thunderous day. 
New is her sorrow yet, 
Bitter her tears are yet, 
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Leave her alone with her weeping awhile; 
Peace will come home to her,— 
Purified home to her, 

Let her heart bide with its trouble awhile. 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY, 


Tne progress of population in a civilised 
state creates, and at the same time extin- 
guishes, inventions and manufactures. Thus, 
in the fens of Lincolnshire, fishers and 
fowlers, boats, leaping-poles, stilts, nets, eel- 
spears, and all the paraphernalia of decoys, 
have disappeared before drains, wind-pumps, 
steam-pumps, ploughs, harrows, drills, and 
corn-crops, which have taken the place 
of swamps, lakes, wild-fowl and fish. The 
wooden spoons and bowls, once the chief 
furnishing of a farmer’s kitchen, are super- 
seded by pewter and tin and Britannia 
metal, from Birmingham or Wolverhampton. 
The art of the falconer and the skill of the 
long-bow maker have vanished before gun- 
powder and the double barrel. Almost 
all the ancient emblems of agriculture are 
in course of being superseded. We have, 
before us, a popular print of the series of 
operations that precede the mill and the 
baker’s loaf; and we had the other day, 
in Essex, at a meeting called to award the 
reaping-machine prizes of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society, an opportunity of seeing the 
most modern system of ploughing, sowing, 
mowing, threshing, and grinding. The con- 
trast between the artistic and ancient, and 
the real and modern systems, was not a little 
curious. 

In the picture, the sower, a stout swain, 
with a sheet fastened over his shoulder and 
shaped into a huge pocket before him, dex- 
terously flings the seed broadcast in a semi- 
circle around him ; the reaper, with his hook, 
bends to his task ; the thresher flourishes his 
flail—the flail itself being an improvement 
that has not yet superseded the hoof of the 
ox and the horse, in eastern Europe. The 

lough is a short wooden instrument, with 
stilts fixed at an acute angle, held down 
by main force, and drawn by a‘ string of 
horses, under the care of a long whip in the 
hands of a short plough-boy. All these arts 
and instruments are doomed ; have, indeed, 
already disappeared, or have been—in the 
best farms and counties—so far improved 
as to be scarcely recognisable. They have dis- 
appeared, not under the influence of inventive 
talent ; not because, as in manufacturers’ im- 
proved machinery, it produces a better article, 
for it is not so (the grain sown without care 
by the Spanish, Wallachian, or Russian pea- 
sant, grows up plumper and finer than the 
best farmer’s best crop in Essex—the first of 
England’s corn-growing counties); but be- 
cause the progress of demand for produce, 
and the decrease of the supply of rural labour, 
compels the farmer to adopt the mechanical 
means which economise labour and ensure 
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the most rapid and effectual execution of the| shall soon see reaping- machines travelling 
work; rendering him more independent of| about, following the sun, from the warmest 
those bands of harvest supernumeraries, on | and dryest to the coldest and wettest harvest, 
whom, while labour was superabundant, he | under charge of an ingenious blacksmith and 
was accustomed to depend. boy—superseding the ragged sickle-bearing 

To begin with the modern iron plough,|/armies of Irish, who are now better em- 
with its long lever handles, long, flowing, | ployed at home on unencumbered estates, or 
concave share and pair of wheels,—although | in America, taking the rough edge off back- 
heavier in dead weight than the old plough, | woods and prairies. 
it slips through the earth with less than half} Seedirills are a very ancient invention; 
horse-power applied, and, when once properly | but the last ten years of guano, superphos- 
set, can be guided by a boy ; in fact, it al-| phate, and other costly portable manures, have 
most travels alone. Just as the swiftness of | made them so common, that it is difficult now 
a ship depends, so do the efficiency and facility | to find a broadcast sower ; and, in another ten 
of draught of a good plough depend, on its | years, manual broad-casting will be one of the 
form. The pair-horse abreast was the wise} extinct agricultural performances: already 
fashion in Flanders, in Normandy, and in| for economising manures and killing off the fly 
Scotland, half a century before it became | on turnips by a sprinkling of salt or guano, 
common in England. There are counties | we havea demand for broad-casting machines, 
where, as in Sussex, a long file of horses still! Thus, then, the artist intending to symbo- 
drag their slow length along. The wheels | lise agriculture, must alter his plough, and 
which are so great an improvement to the | find some substitutes for his sower, and his 
lough, are an invention not unknown to the | thresher, and his reaper. 

omans, and were used in England centuries} The story of the reaping-machine, usefully 
ago; yet, while in the high-farmed English | illustrates the peculiar difficulties that attend 
estates nothing else is to be found, in| the application of mechanical improvements 
Scotland they make their way but by de-| to ugricultural machinery. 
grees. The shape of the ploughshare (on which | According to a Roman writer on Agricul- 
the draught and work depend) was a matter | ture, the Gauls reaped by a machine which, 
of fancy and rule in every parish, until me- pushed before an ox, cut off the heads of corn, 
chanical science was applied by the Ransomes | and dropped them into a box. Between the 
of Ipswich and Howard of Bedford to discover | latter end of the last century, and the first 





the sort of plough which should cut and | twenty-five years of this (a period singularly 


| 


move the soil with the least labour. The | rife with mechanical inventions), some dozens 
success of the application of science and | of patents were taken out for reaping by ma- 
practice to iron ploughs was shown triumph-|chinery; but not one was practically useful. 
antly in Paris, in eighteen hundred and fifty-| In eighteen hundred and twenty-seven, the 
five. One of the heaviest English-wheeled | Reverend Patrick Bell, son of a farmer, 
loughs was drawn easily by the smallest |and at that time a student for the Scotch 
rench horse in the field, cutting a straight | ministry, determined to invent a reaping-ma- 
even furrow ; while the same horse, applied|chine. He had thought of the subject for 
to one of the lightest foreign ploughs, stopped | years, and had, when a boy, seen a print of 
short after a very short, aig-zaggy course.|such a machine constructed by Smith of 
But, the best ploughshare had not driven the | Deanston ; which, by the way, was ingenious, 
old one out of the market in eighteen hun- | but useless. 
dred and fifty-six; and now, behold, the} One evening, after tea, while walking in 
Steam Cultivator looming in the horizon of | his father’s garden, his eye was attracted by 
invention like a faint streak on the sea that/|a pair of gardener’s shears sticking in the 
tells us of a coming steamer! The prize | hedge ; he took hold of them, and began to cut 
ploughs only economise two or three horses | the twigs of the blackthorn—perhaps idly, for 
per plough ; the Steam Cultivator, when-| want of thought; but, while so engaged, it 
ever it comes a reality, whenever it/struck him that this was the principle 
advances from the position of an expensive|that might be applied to cutting corn. 
curiosity to an economical agricultural| At the present day, when Bell's machine 
machine, will more than half empty the | stands at the top of the prize list, it is curious 
farmer’s stable, relieving him of a dozen or | to find that the very motion that suggested 
so of fat, sleek, but indispensable devourers | his whole invention has been totally aban- 
of profits. Not that there are many farmers|doned. After much consideration, he con- 
who will be able to endure the expense of;tructed a model, and then prepared a ma- 
a Steam Cultivator for their own special|chine on a large scale. In order to keep 
use ; but we shall have the itinerant prin-| his secret, he made patterns in wood of every 
ciple extended. At present, we meet formi-| part that required to be made of metal ; these 
dable processions of gay-coloured machinery | he sent, piece by piece, separately, as he re- 
on rural highways and byways—of threshing | quired them, to the blacksmith, with instrac- 
machines and their steam-engines, drills, and | tions to make a thing of iron, or of steel, as 
harrows, to be hired by the day, the quarter | like that sent as possible. When he received 
of corn, or the acre. On the same errand we'them back, he filed, ground, or otherwise 
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finished them with his own hands, and, at|at Inchmichael by Mr. Bell, the farmer, | 


length, was able to put the whole together.|and a complete description of it, with 


His first experiment was made in a long, nar- | drawings, was inserted in Loudon’s Magazine | 


Into this outhouse, |of Agriculture, in eighteen hundred and 


row, empty outhouse. 


| 
(Conducted by | 
\! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


$e 


when every one was away on the farm, he | thirty, and afterwards in his Encyclopedia, | 
conveyed with a wheelbarrow as much earth| But, for twenty subsequent years, the | 


as covered the floor to the depth of six | question was, not how to supersede, but 
inches, and pressed it down with his|how to employ the labour which the late 
feet, then drew a sheaf of oats from the} war, the English poor-laws, and Irish rack- 
barn-yard, and planted its stubbly stalk in|rented potato-gardens had created. The 
the mould, He then shut and barred the | labour-saving reaping-machine was not 
door ; and, pies himself in the horse’s| wanted, and remained unknown to all but 
place, pushed the machine through the arti-| the curious, until eighteen hundred and fifty- 
ficial crop. On arriving at the end of the|one brought round general prosperity, and 
shed, the young 


cut, but lying higgledy-piggledy. A distri-|among the competing nations were the 





butor was required. 

The signs of the artificial harvest were 
cleared away ; and, after many trials, he in- 
vented a canvass sheet, stretched on rollers, 
something on the same principle as the tapes 
which deliver the sheets on a steam printing 
machine, which delivered the cut corn in a 
regular swathe. He next devised the well- 
known reel for collecting the corn against the 
cutter. The whole machine wasready for work 
inthesummer of eighteen hundred andtwenty- 
eight, and the harvest-time was impatiently ex- 
pected. Before the corn was perfectly ripe, 
about eleven o'clock at night, when every 
woman and child was safe in bed, the ma- 
chine was drawn from its place of conceal- 
ment, harnessed to the good horse Jock, and 
the young student with his brother, a future 
farmer, made their way to afield of wheat, talk- 
ing in whispers. The first experiment was 
successful, After a few more private trials, 
the machine was exhibited before a party 
of farmers, on the farm of Pourie, near 
Dundee. <A copy of the original invention 
was made at a foundry at Dundee, exhibited 
before the Highland Society in the same year 
at Glasgow, and received a prize of fifty 
pounds; although, from imperfect fitting, it 
would not work, and some eighteen machines, 
made by different hands, without the inven- 
tor’s supervision, equally failed. 

The late Lord Panmure volunteered to ad- 
vance the cost of a patent, but Mr. Bell 
declined the kind offer: not being desirous, as 
he stated, of retaining any exclusive rightsover 
an agricultural improvement. Theiprobability 
is, that if he had patented his reaping-machine, | 
it would have been brought to perfection, 
and into notice many years earlier ; for in- 
ventions open to every one are, like common 
ground unfenced, not always considered | 
worth cultivating. - But the time had not 


come for such an agricultural machine; un- | 
skilled labour was too cheap; and, if such a 
machine had been ordered, there was no class | 


of implement-makers able to supply it. It is | 
only on a large scale that such implements | 
can be profitably manufactured. 

From that time, the invention slept! 
and was forgotten, although one machine) 
was preserved, and was occasionally worked | 


United States men, with an immense 
space, very imperfectly filled with dis- 
cordant violin-pianos, Excelsior bedsteads, 
artificial legs, false teeth, chewing tobacco 
for the Duke of Wellington, india-rubber in 
all manner of forms, photographs, rocking- 
chairs, and M‘Cormick’s reaping-machine, 
That reaping-machine was one of the 
greatest successes of the whole exhibition, 
The sensation it created among the poverty- 
stricken collection from one of the wealthiest 
and most ingeniouscountries in the world, was 
immense; very soon it was flanked by 
another implement on a different plan by 
another American, Gideon Hussey ; and our 
farmers learned to their astonishment, that 
these same machines had been in use in 
America for fifteen years, and were sold by 
thousands. The newspaper sensation woke 
up our Scotch friends, and the original Bell 
was disinterred. Trials followed, in which 
the Scotch minister’s invention was not 
worsted. 

In eighteen hundred and fifty-three, Mr. 
Crosskill, who had purchased from Mr. Bell, 
the farmer, his machine, and the right to use 
his name, won the gold medal of the York- 
shire Agricultural Society, and presented it 
to the inventor, Patrick Bell—his first 
reward after fifteen years. 

Mr. Bell fancies, very naturally, that 
pirated or oral accounts of his reaper ori- 
ginated the American invention. This may 
or may not be; but it is unlikely that 
M‘Cormick did copy Bell, as his machine 
is so different as to have the merit of ori- 
ginality. His cutting action was a tooth- 
edged knife, instead of shears, and it has 
since been adopted by Crosskill. Hussey’s 
also differs from M‘Cormick’s. The proba- 
bility is, that in the United States, as else- 
where, necessity was the mother of invention ; 
that the farmers, having no travelling 
Irishmen to depend on, were driven to 
their wit’s end, to cut a crop that grew 
and ripened with no aid from skill, and 
very little care, on a virgin soil under a 
burning sun. If Hussey or M‘Cormick heard 
that a reaping-machine had been invented in 
Scotland, that information would be enough 
to set them to work, 


student found the crop all|the Exhibition in Hyde Park. Of course, | 


| 
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_ ground that it was not an original invention. 


| progress of machine-reaping, that, in South 


| was invented, which clipped off the ears, and 
| threshed them out at the same time by the 
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In June, eighteen hundred and thirty-four, 
we find letters patent granted to Angus H. 
M‘Cormick for improvements in the reaping- 
machines; Abraham Randall and Obed | 
Hussey having each taken out patents for) 
the same object in eighteen hundred and 
thirty-three. From that time reaping- 
machines became a regular subject of im- 
provement and manufacture in the United 
States ; until, in eighteen hundred and fifty, 
the sales had amounted to upwards of twelve 
hundred of one patent only ; and the renewal 
of M‘Cormick’s patent became the subject of 
a serious opposition and remonstrance, on the 


Yet, so ignorant were Englishmen still of the 


Australia—where, also, the want of harvest 
labour was feit in a manner unknown in the 
mother country—a third kind of machine 


moving power of a horse pushing behind, as 
in Bell’s machine; leaving the straw (value- 
less there) to be burned off. 

In eighteen hundred and fifty-one our! 
farmers were beginning—not exceptionally, 
but as a class—to feel the want of the rapid | 
and certain aid of machinery in agri- 
culture. Scotch nationality helped nota 


| little; but there were many difficulties to be 
conquered. 


English crops are heavier, and | 
straw is more valuable, than in the United 
States ; and we must add that our ordinary | 
farm-labourers are not so handy in repairing, 
or so willing to use, mechanical inventions, as | 


jadvantage lies in the 





the States-men. Landlords, as usual, came | 
forward and purchased ; the machine-reapers’ | 
agricultural societies gave prizes; English | 
tenant-farmers hung back, not without good | 
reason, as, for want of attention to mechanical | 


‘ 


— 


|crops, have brought about a number of im- 


provements in the details of each of these 
machines, which now work on day after day 
without any serious derangement; each 
doing the work of from twenty-five to thirty 
mowers, and employing from thirty to forty 
binders to follow in their track. But, the 
money-saving is a secondary advantage in the 
use of agricultural machines. The chief 
greater certainty 
anc reguiarity which it ensures in all the 
operations of the farm. The next important 
point is the necessity of raising every 
farm operation to the same standard of 
excellence. 

Thus, for instance, Boxted Lodge is an 
estate ; the property is cultivated by one of 
the most intelligent members of the council of 
the Royal Agricultural Society, and has long 
been under high farming,—highly manured, 
perfectly clear of weeds, with a large breed 
of live-stock, and the best useful machinery 
of the day. The reaping-machines had the 
advantage of level, thoroughly-drained fields, 


lof regular form, none of less extent than 


twenty-five acres, some of fifty acres, with. 
close straight fences, and crops clear of 
weeds. It would be no economy to use a 
reaping-machine in a series of three-acre 
Devonshire fields, of a cocked-hat shape, 
where weeds and flowers make five-and- 
twenty per cent. of the crop: because, be- 
tween time lost in turning round and round, 
and waste of power in cutting weeds, the 
machine would cost more than hand-labour. 
Hence, the progress of agricultural machinery 
offers a premium in favour of clean cultiva- 
tion, large square fields, and the ample cro 
that can only be had through a liberal ion 
cation of drilled manures. 

With a machine-reaper the farmer can 


details or workmanship, many machines were | begin to cut as soon as any part of his crop is 
thrown aside as unworkable after one} ripe, because the machine does not eat or ask 
harvest. wages when not at work, as extra travelling 

But, the time had come when the assist-|shearers or mowers do; he can depen 
ance of machine aid in the harvest was re-|more on his own regularly employed ser- 
quired, and a large capital of money, and| vants, and can make long hours, with an extra 
mechanical skill was thrown into the subject. pair or two of horses, if the weather threaten. 
The results were shown in the Royal Agri-| Supposing a hundred or more acres reduced 
cultural trials of August, eighteen hundred | to stubble, and the corn stacked. According 
and fifty-six, at Boxted Lodge, Essex, when} to the modern rapid system, the ground is 
the verdict of a large body of tenant-farmers | ploughed at once, and not allowed to grow 
settled that the heaviest crops could be most | weeds for two or three months; if needful, 
economically cut by the machine-reaper, and | seed for turnips or rape may be, as at Boxted, 
the labourers whom a series of years have! put in at once by a horse-drawn drill and 
accustomed to the advantages of machinery, | machine broad-caster, which put in the seeds 
applauded the conclusion of their employers. | for each crop, with the manure, at one opera- 
On this occasion the machines cut at the rate | tion—a feat which no amount of hand-labour 
of about three acres in four hours, in wheat-} could have effected in the same space of time. 
fields bearing crops of about forty bushels to} When we come to sowing corn, the use of 
the acre, or more than double the average machinery isstill moreimportant, notonly from 
of American crops. The first prize was; mere saving of the time when a week’s rain 
given to Crosskill’s patent improvements of| might peril a future harvest ; but from the re- 
Bell’s Reaper ; the second was divided be-| gularity of quantity in seed and in manure,—a 
tween Messrs. Burgess’, McCormick and} little more or less per acre exactly measured, 
Dray’s Hussey. according to soil and season. Without the 

Experience, and the heavy work of English | drill, thousands of acres in a showery season 
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would remain altogether unsown, because 


hand-labour could never get through the 
work in time. Again, instead of a gene- 
ral muster to thresh out in a hurry with 
the flail, the steam-engine with its steady 
speed does the work when wanted, without 
waiting for rainy days, idle hands, and an 
empty barn. At Boxted Lodge, by way ofa 
practical lesson, Mr. Fisher Hobbes had the 
same field reaped, ploughed, and sown, iu the 
same day; and had part of the wheat thus 
reaped, threshed out, ground into flour by 
steam-power, and made into bread for his 
dinner-party : thus exhibiting a specimen of 
the system of continuous machine-work to 
which the best agriculturists are coming. 

What we still need, is, an economical steam- 
cultivator, which will work from light to 
dark, and even after’dark, with lamps, if 
necessary, to take advantage of short and 
doubtful seasons, superseding the slow plough, 
as the machine-drill has superseded the 
broadcast sower. That invention is coming, 
and then the circle of machine cultivation 
will be nearly complete. 

Yet, after all, we must not forget that 
agricultural results have their bounds; we 
cannot invent a sun, or improve our national 
seasons, There is a well-defined limit to the 
growth of corn ; it cannot be rolled out by 
the yard or the bushel; the utmost we can 
do is to use up every hour of farming weather, 
and to waste no land or manures on weeds. 


QUIET PEOPLE. 


Sue was dignified, but not graceful ; moral, 
I should say, without delicacy; with com- 
mon sense, but little taste; and apparently 
wealthy, without talent of any kind. She 
was tall, but there was no breadth about her 
person, though she certainly was not thin. 
She had no superfluity of waist, nor, to adopt 
Falstaff’s pun, waste of any kind, though she 
was not spareand meagre. There was plenty 
of bone and muscle, but they lacked tleshly 
covering, and the blood revelled not in veins 
like hers. It was impossible that I could 
like the lady ; yet she must have been liked, 
for she was married. Her husband was above 
the common size, with a full, handsome coun- 
tenance, inclined to sensuality, but slenderly 
endowed with intellectual expression. He, 
it was evident, could not, at any rate, have 
been fascinated with his companion. Yet 
they might have been suited to each other, 
for both appeared to manifest an equal 
degree of stolidity. They were, indeed, 
average specimens of respectability, without 
merit. On horseback, both would have pro- 
bably looked well enough ; for they would 
haye overtopped their steeds nobly, and, I 
think, the lady might have looked even 
elegant on a palfrey sufficiently large not to 
make the contrast too great between her and 
it. But they were out of place in a fashion- 


able crowd ; and I could not imagine them, in 
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any company, maintaining conversation with 
any degree of intelligence. 

Still it was strange that such people should 
become the subjects of observation. There 
must have been something to have caused 
that—something phreno-typical (I hope the 
word is understood) to compel so much | 
speculation in an unconcerned spectator, | 
But, I have frequently remarked that awk- 
wardness of any kind is of itself suggestive, 
It indicates a point in the manners of the 
individual, where art has not interfered, and 
where, accordingly, a display of natural cha- 
racter may be expected. However, I looked 
in vain for any such intimation, and therefore 
my curiosity, if I had any, remained un- | 
gratified. 

Did they belong to that class of people | 
who have no character except that of station | 
and incapacity? I was both inclined to | 
believe this and to doubt it. I thought, at 
length, that if their acquaintance could be | 
made in private, they might not be altogether | 
uninteresting as human beings, though essen- 
tially common-place in their minds and | 
habits. Over a _ breakfast-table, now, I | 
imagined, while their appetites were sharp, | 
there might escape them certain signs by | 
which one could detect in them their rela- | 
tive idiosyncracies—a long word which I | 
would willingly change, but cannot—some of | 
the attributes, I mean, belonging to willing | 
and desiring beings, having individual life 
and passions. 

It fell out, at last, in the oddest manner, | 
that I became intimately acquainted with 
these married specimens of vis inertizw in 
ordinary life. Their name was Pilkington. 
Mr. and Mrs. Pilkington, of Ranelagh Villas, 
St. John’s Wood. My friend Tom Goodwood 
introduced me at once; they were old 
acquaintances of his, and readily admitted 
me into their family circle on his introduc- 
tion. Next day, I found myself at dinner 
with them and Tom Goodwood at the villa 
near the park. 

It was a pretty villa enough ; but I dislike 
the low roof and the contracted chamber, so 
eonstructed to please the fancy of the archi- 
tect, not for the convenience of the tenant. 
Mr. and Mrs. Pilkington, however, were well 
enough satisfied. The villa was like every 
other in the neighbourhood, and, therefore, in 
their eyes,it was allthat it shouldbe. Ithought 
they stared at me, when I hinted an objection 
to the arrangement of a few little things, 
daring to doubt whether another kind of con- 
| trivance would not have been more useful. 
It seemed to strike them as a new idea that 
such matters should be regulated by their 
utility. They were, in all respects, the same 
identical kind of things, in the same identical 
kind of arrangement that were in every 
other house in the same locality. There 
| was a convention in the furniture, too. All 
| had been sent in from the maker’s on @ 
| general plan for furnishing the like of such 
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villas, without the smallest regard to the 
probable wants or wishes of the purchaser. 
On first settling, Mr. and Mrs. Pilkington had 
left the dealer to do what was usual in such 
eases. This done, they took their own places 
and were content. 

This little incident seemed to let me into 
the secret of their destiny. They are, said I, 
a part of the furniture of society, found in 
it without any special object, saving that of 
occupying a certain space, and standing in 
some definite but arbitrary relation with} 
other things, or persons. This reflection soon 
afterwards struck me as too abstract, and, lest | 
I should become unintelligible to myself, 1| 
pursued it no further. 

“Well, madam,” said I, “and how did you 
like the performance at the theatre, the other | 
evening ? Were you interested in the new| 
drama, or the débutante? I noticed that, 
you carried a very large bouquet, but you 
were not nigh enough to the stage to throw! 
it with any chance of its ever reaching the 
spot? It was a pity that the box-keeper| 
placed you so far off.” 

A shadow of wonder passed over the im-| 
mobile countenance of Mrs. Pilkington. 

“I merely,” she said, “had the bouquet, | 
because I thought it was proper when a lady 
visited the dress-boxes of the Haymarket, 
that she should have one in her hands, I; 
am sure, I did not know it was a new drama, 
and have quite forgot the name of the 
heroine.” 


“Then you did not enjoy the play much ?” | 
“QO, I liked it well enough. But I did not 
take the trouble to make out the story. I 
could not help smiling two or three times at 


what they said. But I felt inclined to take a | 
nap occasionally. The Spanish dancers after- 

wards were certainly pretty,—but the man- 

ner in which they flung out their legs some- 

times struck me as odd, and once or twice I 

thought it improper.” 

“ And is this all?” I mentally exclaimed. 

I wondered if it would be possible to get 
up a conversation with Mr. Pilkington. I 
resolved on the trial. 

“Your wines, sir,” said I, “ particularly 
this, might remind one of the Falernian.” 

“It may,” replied Mr. Pilkington, “do so 
with you; but I never tasted the wine you 
mention—never, in tact, heard of it.” 

I was compelled to acknowledge that to 
me, too, that classical beverage, so far as 
regarded my actual experience, was as un- 
known as Mandragora. To pursue the subject | 
was impossible. Horace and Mzcenas had 
no interest for Mr. Pilkington. 

Tom Goodwood, who had behaved himself 
with his usual ease, and talked moderately 
not obtrusively during dinner, and chiefly on 
personal themes, the healths and whereabout 
of their mutual acquaintance, came at length 
to my relief. 

“Mr. Pilkington has some nice pictures,” 
he said. 
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“Why,” said I, “do you use that con- 
venient term, nice; that common drudge 
which does all the kitchen business of taste, 
and should never claim admission to the 
drawing-room ?” 

“0,” replied he, “don’t be so confounded 
particular. But if you will look at the pic- 
tures on the wall, you will probably be 
rewarded for your trouble.” 

I rose, with a sort of sad and mock 
civility. 

“O, yes; there are some lovely things 
here. That is but a composition landscape ; 
yet it is good. And this is not a bad classical 
subject ; far from it.” 

“Those pictures,” said Mr. Pilkington, 
“were left to me by my father. They were 
esteemed good furniture for his walls, and 
are good enough for mine. Some of the 
figures are, however, not sufficiently dressed 
—at least, my wife thinks so; for myself, I 
have no taste in such matters.” 

“So, madam,” I said, “you have a 
taste for painting? I am glad of it; it 
is pleasant to have some topic for conver- 
sation. But you must not permit a too rigid 
exclusiveness. I can see no great artistic 
daring in the disdain of drapery in either of 
these works. Nor is it safe to judge of the 
delicacy of a painting by the mere fact of its 
figures partaking more or less of the nude. It 
is the motive of the artist that governs the 
character of the production ; and there are 
some pictures where much drapery is used 
that are greatly more immoral than others 
that can boast of little.” 

“It may be so,” replied Mrs. Pilkington, 
“but, excuse me, I don’t understand you. 
Really, sir, I cannot form an opinion on the 
point.” 

And she was right. Notwithstanding what 
her husband had stated, Mrs. Pilkington had 
no opinion. What had seemed one was the 
mere phantom of an opinion—an accidental 
expression—a chance echo. Neither she nor 
Mr. Pilkington had any opinion. The 
world of opinion had not reached them, nor 
had they made the slightest attempt to 
reach it. 

“You mistake, my dear friend,” said Tom 
Goodwood to me; “ Mr. and Mrs, Pilkington 
are not speculative people ; but you will find 
them eminently practical. Mr. Pilkington 
is a banker—one of the safest firms—well 
established ; quietly cailed into being by his 
father, and quietly nursed into continued 
existence by himself. Here, now, is a point 
of business on which he can put you into pos- 
session of important facts, Facts, you know, 
are the things after all.” 

A chatty conversation certainly ensued, in 
which Mr. Pilkington cheerfully and calmly 
related the usual routine of his life. He had 
inherited all—his place in the world—his 
place in the counting-house, and even his 
wife. He had been spared the trouble of 
courtship. The lady had been an acquaint- 
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ance from childhood—the daughter of a/their invitation, and appeared as if, on the 
partner in the firm. They were early| whole, I had pleased them. They wished 
affianced by their parents, and in the fulness | to see me again another day, I readily com- 
of time married each other, as a matter of| plied, but why I could hardly tell. And, 
course. Mr. Pilkington rose at the same|truly, I can give no adequate reason for my 
hour every morning, arrived at the bank at | acquiescence. 
the same minute, looked over ~ — | sibel Lctatlaiteniatlbabiiigatictnibtnnglails 
account-books at stated times in the day, “i 
read and answered the necessary correspond- | ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON. 
ence, saw and conversed with such persons as} —— 
had business at the house and required a} Few Englishmen ever troubled themselves 
personal interview; and, when all this was|to inquire the history and origin of their 
done, returned home, as regulatly as the clock ; patron saint. Though the Seven Cham- 
told the hour, to dinner; after which, the| pions may have been duly devoured in boy- 
evening was in general quietly passed in|hood, and although we have St. George's 
a game of cards. Sometimes, but rarely, | Channel, St. George’s Fields, and St. George’s 
they visited some recognised place of| Parishes, Halls, Barracks, Churches, and 
amusement. : Places, without number; and although we 
Did they like the drama? They said,! handle St. George’s effigy every day upon our 
“Yes,” but no opinion was attainable from | coins, and see it everywhere—from the in- 
them as to the rationale of their liking, only | signia of one of the highest orders of knight- 
it transpired that they did not usually go to|hood, even to the bedaubed signs of our 
tragedy, because they did not wish to ery ;;meanest public-houses—yet the generality 
nor did they patronise comedy or farce, be-|of us know very little about St. George 
cause they did not like to laugh overmuch, | himself. 
There exists a modern class of piece that| The following moving history of the good 
provokes neither laughing nor tears, that|saint was published for the edification of 
simply amuses without exciting, and gently | Englishmen in the seventeenth century. The 
stimulates sensation without kindling emotion, | author declares that he made the abridgment 
This, as far as I could make out, was the | from the Ancient and True English Legend, 
style of drama which best pleased Mr. and |“ whereof there be but two copies remain- 
Mrs. Pilkington. ing in the whole kingdom.” He then pro- 


Ranelagh Villa had a garden, and, as Tom | ceeds, in his own manner, thus :— 
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Goodwood thought that some variety was in- 
dispensable to me, he proposed that I should 
pass some half-hour there: assuring me that 
it was nicely cultivated and disposed, and, 
indeed, worth looking at. Ere long I found 
myself in a pleasant arbour, and observed 
there an acacia or two. I plucked a leaf of 
the plant, and amused myself with the exhibi- 
tion of its sensitive properties. 

“Strange,” I murmured,“ that there should 
be people in the world apparently less sen- 
tient and impressible than this plant! What 
a blessing might some great misfortune prove 
to Mr. and Mrs. Pilkington. It might make 
them feel and think; it might compel them 


St. George was a Gentleman of Cappa- 
docia, handsome and well-made, valiant as 
his sword, and above all an excellent good 
Christian. After divers great Journeys, hap- 
pening to be in a certain City of Lybia, he 
was forewarned in a Dream, that he should 
not go from Thence, till further Orders, 
Near this City there was a deep Lake, the 
| Retreat of a most dreadful and Ruffianly 
Dragon, the biggest and most Ferocious, 
that was to be met with in the whole Nation 
of Dragons. This Monster made terrible 
Devastations in all the Country round about. 
Abundance of Adventurous Knights, that 
had attempted to attack him, had been 





to have opinions. If all were like them, | devoured, and then whole Regiments pre- 
however, we should have no political revolu-| sumed to overcome him, but, alack! he 
tions, at any rate.” routed them all with Slaughterous Flight. 

“The Pilkingtons are very quiet people,” | His Breath I find cast forth a Smoke, thicker, 
said Tom Goodwood, “but they are very| blacker, and in greater quantities than the 
estimable in their way. They never make| Funnel of the Biggest Brewhousesin London. 
any demonstration about anything in the| Now this cover’d all that durst approach 
world; yet they will do good, if asked.| him with thick Darkness, and at the same 
They will even lend you money at need, if| time made them to suck in a mortal Poison 
you don’t want too much; and, though no|—Did they attack him Behind? with one 
doubt it will be regularly entered in their single whisk of his Tail he straight laid you 
accounts, they will never trouble you for the| down a Hundred Men * * * * * Now he 
repayment, or even allude to it again. One| was not satisfied like a Reasonable Dragon 
is perfectly at ease in their society on all| with Spreading of Terror and Death in all 
such scores, You will find them very quiet|the Villages round his Lake, but forsooth 
people.” ;must make himself formidable even in the 

We returned into the drawing-room,|City, tho’ Care had been taken ere ‘this 
and shortly afterwards Tom and I took to surround it with very high and thick 
our departure. The Pilkingtons renewed; Walls, 
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Nobody could peep out of the Gates without 
| great Danger of being snapped up: nay, 
| sometimes this strange Beast would move 
great Rocks to one side of the Wall, and so, 
raising of himself upon them, could push his 
|| Neck such a long way through the Breaches 
he had found means to make, that he was 
sure to lay Hold of some poor Passenger— 
Forasmuch as his Tongue did push out and 
draw in again like a kind of zig-zag, and at | 
the end of it, darting things, like Fish-hooks : 
so that when he had occasion to launch it at 
a company of Peasants in the Market Place, 
he could thread you Fifteen or Twenty of 
them at once, and whip them away with 
such a fine dexterity, that they were no 
sooner spitted than they were in his Maw. 
Well, the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of the 
City foundyit necessary to assemble all the 
People, in order to consult, as to what was to 
be done, 

The Assembly being met—it was on the 
12th of February, 299 (Under the Emperor | 
Dioclesian) : it was resolved to consult the 
Oracle Gribouligri, which was in sooth the 
Famousest in all Lybia. Now this Devil of 
an oracle, in all likelyhood was in League 
with the Monster of the Lake, and made 
answer with tiny Bellowings like twenty 
Oxen, that ’twas in vain to hope to be 
ever absolutely delivered from the Dragon ; 
but he thought they might perhaps obtain 
free Egress and Regress, if for his Subsis- 
tance, they would allow him every Day, a 
certain number of Animals not smaller than 
Sheep—either Sheep or Pigs, Women or 
Maids, 

The Deputies having given an account of 
their Commission, great Groanings arose 
thereupon. However it was thought, ’twould 
be the wisest to submit. For two and thirty 
Days, did they satisfy the decree of this 
scurvy Oracle without being as yet obliged to 
expose any human Creature to the monster’s 
| wem [stomach], Because with much ado, they 
had made a shift to get hitherto a suflicient 
number of Camels and other Animals, but 
| the Thirty-Third Day, they could not for the 
Blood of ’em, find enow, so that instead of 
| Forty, they did give him, two Less than his 
| Number. Now the Beast finding in the end, 
that he did want two dishes to make 
| up his Repast, fell on a sudden to Roaring 
withal at them, so horribly that indeed he 
did throw down most of the Chimneys in the 
| City. To express the Fright of the Inhabi- 
tants would be impossible, and much less the 
Bitterness and Sorrow, that now oppressed 
them. But indeed they were forced to cast 
Lots immediately, and rather suffer the loss 
of two of Themselves, than see their whole 
City bellowed about their Ears. Well, the 
Lot fell upon the Son of one of the Richest 
Citizens, and the Daughter of the First Syn- 
die, whose name was Rongulphus—Truly a 
| most Lamentable Thing, seeing the Youth, 
| the Beauty, and other qualities of the Lovely 
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pair—Yet, notwithstanding the Tears of all, 
the Decree was just about to be executed, 
when a wise old Gentleman bethought him 
of a way to save them, which was to expose 
two Criminals instead. I shall not here 
describe the Joy, or the Happy Destiny, which 
united those two Happy Souls for ever in 
Marriage—No! this would carry me too far 
from my subject—But yet it is to be noted, 
that these young Folks had been in Love 
with each other, as it would seem for a 
weary while, and that the Father of the 
Maid, being a most Covetuous Man, had 
always hitherto Opposed the Match. Well 
after this Scurvy Dragon had chopped up 
the two Criminals, he grew more quiet, and 
anon retired to the gulphs of his Lake, his 
usual Abode. 

Alas! the next Day, Thirteen Beasts, or 
Men, were wanting to the Dragon’s Number. 
Here be New Afflictions! What shall they 
do !—They once more cast Lots, and the thir- 
teen black Billets fall on as many Virgins 
most gracious and well Favoured (These be 
the true words of the old translation of the 
Annals of Lybia) among which was the King’s 
(Comoriko, third of that name) only daughter. 
The Devil of a Surety had a hand in all this 
—not that his Friend the Dragon cared one 
jot more for the Flesh of a tender dainty fine 
Virgin, than for the tough Hide of an old 
Buffalo, for withal, he was such a cursed 
Dragon, that he swallowed a]l without chew- 
ing; Be it as it will, notwithstanding the 
offers the King made, to take off the Taxes, 
to give all the Gold in the Treasury—Nay 
Forsooth the half of his Kingdom, and his 
fine golden Crown even from his Head, 
for the Redemption of his Daughter—but 
No Boddy would hearken to him, and the 
rather, perhaps, that the Misfortune of the 
delicate fair young Princess, was a great 
Consolation to the other twelve Girls. There- 
fore did he submit to the hard Law of the 
Oracle Gribouligri without Exception of 
Persons. 

So the twelve Virgins, were all arrayed in 
Mourning (as is the Fashion of Lybia) in 
white Robes spotted with red. But the 
Princess was decked with Magnificent and 
Royal Habits. Well, the Hour being come, 
when the Monster issued from his slimy 
Lake, the Thirteen Victims after all their 
Mournful Farewells, were led out of the 
Gates and sent upon their sad fate. Now 
the Courage of these Charming dainty young 
Maids, was incomparable. And in Good 
Sooth, I cannot help observing thus much by 
the way :—in those days, to die for one’s 
Country, was the highest and Goodliest 
pitch of Glory ; but, as young Women folkes 
do very seldom have a Taste for such re- 
fined Pleasures, I will here maintain, that 
there is Reason to admire the firmness 
of Mind of these young Gentlewomen of 
Lybia. 

As they were walking upon the side of that 
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dusky Lake, behold a Knight, armed cap-a-| Steps, but resuming Courage advanced again, 
pie, upon a milk-white Horse, came riding by | bounded three times up into the air like a 
the thirteen Maidens, who were just then |lichtsome Goat, and was just ready to throw | 
singing a dismal Song bewailing their Vir-| himself on the Saint, whom he would have 
ginity. They were surprised to see a man so' utterly demolished, if he had not betaken 
equipped ; for indeed they had never seen the himself to his Abracadabras. But instead, | 
Like, and they were amazed no less that he |There lies your Dragon, quite overcome by 
should expose himself to a Danger, which they | the Holy Talisman—Nay ! he succumbs now, | 
did believe inevitable. The Kuight’s Surprise | he creeps me, he shows by a thousand Pos- | 


was even greater to meet so extraordinary a' tures of a Fawning Dog, that he yields 





company in such a Place. 

“Beautiful Angels,” (says he, accosting 
them), “what find you in this unsa- 
voury Nook of Earth, to make you prefer 
it to your Glorious Abode? Deign, I 
do conjure you, Honor me with a word in 
Answer.” 

“Thrice Noble Knight,” quoth the King’s 
Daughter, “we are Maidens of Silene.” And 
so the Maidens told their whole story to the 
courteous Gentleman, who forsooth must 
tell them his—Imprimis, that his Name 
was George, that he was the son of the 
Celebrated Captain Afrino Barzanes, one 
of the great Lords of Cappadocia. He added, 
that his Name of George was a Christian 
name ; for that he had listed himself in a 
company of Christians. Now this Princess 
had never heard of Christians; but, as 
George was a very holy Man, and en- 
dowed with miraculous Virtues, he did 


convert her in a very little time, there and | 


then; but all of a sudden the Water was 
seen to swell like 
deepest part, which was the Monster’s Habi- 


a Mountain over the! 


| entirely to his Conqueror. 
| O! the Joy of the Virgins, and all the 

|demonstrations they made of it ravisht the 
| Holy Knight. He, well assured that for the | 
Future the Dragon would be as tame as a | 
Lamb, alighted from his War-Steed, and came 
near to him, and for fear some venomous 
| Vapors should still exhale, he takes me out 
his little vial of Holy Water, and rubbed 
|several parts of him with it, especially his | 
Tongue and his Tayle. Then, he beckoned 

Cleodolinda and her Companions to draw | 
|mear, and view in safety the vanquished | 
| Monster. * * * * They made one another a 

thousand compliments; but Night drawing | 
on,and St. George being resolved to make | 
| the King’s Daughter enter that very Day in | 
Triumph into Silene, begged of her to lend 
him her Garter; turning reverently away, 
like a Godly Gentleman as he was, the 
while she did it. He then tyed one End of it 
to one of the Haires in the Dragon’s Nostrils | 
‘and then presented the other End, with a | 
courtly bow to the Princess, at the same 
time clapping in her other hand the Tayle of: | 











tation, and at the same time the horrid) one of Sampson’s Foxes to chastise the Mon- | 
Beast put out its whole Head, casting about! ster withal, if that he should chance to be 
most fiery Looks, and vomiting whole! mutinous. 
Clouds of Smoke. For Brevity’s sake, I will . 

here omit what took place between the bold; It would be too tedious to represent the 
St. George and the Beauteous Cleodolinda;|Terror, Admiration, and Joy successively 
for the Monster, having laid Eyes upon the | felt by the People of Silene. At length, | 
Tribute sent him by the People of Silene,| being a little recovered, they all began to 

proceeds lazily to creep his slimy length to! think of paying to the Deliverer the Honours 
Shore. ‘The Knight drew back some five!due to him; and, indeed, the Lord only 


* * * * 


hundred Paces from the Lake, placed the 
Maidens nigh him, bidding them be of Good 
Cheer, and anon mounts me his Horse. 
Now as soon as ever that Ruffianly Dragon 
saw him, he Falls me a roaring more 
furiously than Ever. Ah! but St. George to 


knows what the good People of Silene had 
done in that Humour, but that the Saintly 
Gentleman’s Modesty opposed everything | 
that looked like Vanity. Nay, he would not, | 
at first, so much as marry the Charming | 
Cleodolinda, alleging for his Reason his Re- | 


| 


astonish him took from his Pocket a little | gard of Single Life; but being over-per- | 
Box, all done with lace of Hungary, made by suaded, he did marry her, and they had as 
na Fg he own wag the sarees on many Lovely Children as there be months in 
the Three Kings; which Box contained his | the year. 
Relicks. He first drew me out Adam his | Meanwhile the Devil, who is always a 
usual string of Beads, the Cross whereof, was! minding of his business (in which only 
made of Unicorn’s horn, and the Beads of| article, be it said, he doth unwittingly show a 
the teeth of that Fish that Swallowed up| Notable example to Mankind, who he ever | 
Jonah. You should have seen the Dragon | found referring the minding of any body | 
shake his Ears—And how he did sweat | Elses) gan to put new Spirits into the 
ge tig By ge pen ong gal volgen mein 
n a 
Cleodolinda her goodly Vestment, but St. onheer in the King’s Sieadatn. St. | 
George wiped it off so cleverly, with the tail | George, being advertised of this, now resolved | 
of his Horse, that he left never a mark.|to despatch him entirely, He then gave | 
This Scurvy Monster even gave back two! orders he should be carry’d into the Forest, 
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and there be tyed to twelve great Oaks, till|mever could do. That is to return, willingly, 
that he dy’d of Hunger. Well, the thing|from any pedestrian excursion whatsoever 
| was in part executed, but the Virtue of|by the same route as that by which I set 
| the Relicks having somewhat evaporated, | out. 

and the Monster having broken divers of} Therefore, when I found myself the other 
| his Chains—he roamed about for some | morning, at a distance of two miles from 
days in the Wood, knocking down the| Calais (which is quite near enough to be to 
Trees like Reeds and Rushes with his Tayle|that by no means entertaining city at any 
—and it was then—and so—that worthy| time), walking along the bank of a canal 








St. George Fought him as we do see in the 
| Pictures. 

He marched out from Silene, with all the 
brave Youth of the City in a goodly Proces- | 
| sion; and, having found the Monster, he 
| brandished his Lance against him so furiously, 
| that he slew and utterly discomfited him with- 
| out Remedy. I shall only add, that the English 
| took this Holy Gentleman for their Patron, 
Because that two of the above-mentioned 
| Virgins, who were English Women, or rather, 
the Daughters of two English Merchants of 
much substance and worth [named Edward | 
Smith of Cockermouth in Cumberland, and | 
also Richard Tomson of Canesham in Somer- | 
setshire] did consecrate themselves to him 
after their deliverance, and he promised that | 
| he would always protect them, and all the| 
People of their Nation—which indeed he 
| hath done ever since. 


Thus ends the abridged Chronicle. The 
facete compiler’s exactitude with regard | 
to the names and counties of the fathers 
of young lady converts, is only paral-| 
leled by the punctilious minuteness of| 
date, as to the particular day in the year | 
“two hundred and ninety-nine [under the 
| Emperor Dioclesian”] when “The Lord | 
Mayor and Aldermen of the City of Silene” | 
determined to consult the oracle. 

The exaggerations of this abridgment 
| are not violent departures from the text of | 
| the Monkish legend of St. George, upon 
| which our affection for him is afterall founded. 
There is little doubt that the author in- 
| tended to satirise Dr. Heylin, and the other 
| Tomantic historians—or rather rhapsodists, 
| who followed in his wake, and who about 
| that time, were severely handled by the 
critics, 
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—_—_— 


Ir is something to say that I have walked | 


which I had not known was in existerce ten 
minutes previously; and when I descried, 
from the aspect of the country, that my only 
chance of speedy return to my ill-chosen city 
of temporary refuge would be by retracing 
my steps, I mentally resolved that I would 
see Calais still farther first. Rather than 
recover a single foot of the ground I had 
gone over, I would follow that canal to 
Jericho, 

I had no occasion to go to Jericho, as the 
canal stops at Guines. SodoI on this me- 
morable occasion. But, not until I have met 
with the following adventures, and made the 
following observations. 

The country is perfectly flat; and, as a 
rule, I object to pollard poplars as the sole 
accidents in a landscape. I am not suffici- 
ently a man of business to be consoled by a 
reflection as to the great facilities the canal 
company must have enjoyed for their engi- 
neering operations. I find myself, on the 
whole, regretting that they had not a few 
mountains to cut through on their way to 
bankruptcy. But, I do not dwell upon the 
subject as my attention is suddenly arrested 
by something that interests me. 

To my left (the canal is on my right), I see 
a dyke, traversed by a bridge, surmounted 
by a wooden realisation of my youthful con- 
ceptions of a gallows (I have never had the 
courage to go and look at a real one, though 
I have often wanted to). On the transverse 
beam, painted in bold Roman capitals, I read 
the following inscription :— 

Il est défendu de se baigner dans ce Watter-gand, 


The Watter-gand itself is a mere ditch, 
wherein no self-respecting frog would care 
about bathing, even with legal impunity. 
But, the Flemish word—familiarly read, ex- 
cites a strange thrill in my system. Itis the 
first indication of approach to an unknown 
country. Iam getting among the Flemings, 
whom I have never seen, or spoken to. I ex- 
perience something of that feeling which 











from Calais to Guines; if only from the | must assert itself at New Orleans, at sight 
moral certainty that no English professor of! of the first Mexican poncho ; at Perth when 
literature—having the slightest pretensions to | you meet the first kilt ; at Smyrna when tur- 
| sanity—can possibly have performed the pil-| bans cease to be conspicuous ; at middle life 
| grimage before me, or is at all likely to under-| when the first wrinkle, or the first grey hair 
| take it after me. | insists upon prominence in the looking-glass, 
And yet I enjoyed myself, as I usually do} I walk on, musing on the mutability of human 
when I find myself, in tolerable health and in| affairs, and the fallacy of things in general. 
decent weather, walking ina strange country,'I hear somebody speaking bad English. 
without the slightest idea where I am going! It is not foreign English; but the genuine 
to. There is one thing—amongst a few others | native article as [ have been accustomed to 
within the range of human capacity—that Ii hear it corrupted from my youth. There are 
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(Conducted by 





two boys fishing, brothers evidently, for the 
elder is bullying the younger beyond the 
mere warranty of size, weight, and seniority. 
The younger is—What ? Good Heavens! As 
I live a blue-coat boy in full costume! I am 
disgusted—not merely at the bad grammar, 


for I am used to that sort of thing: but at) 


the young scoundrel’s shameless presence, 
under the circumstances. What business has 
he here among the poplars and watter-gands 
bringing bis nation into contempt by his ridi- 
culous outfit? Does he mean to tell me he 
has no pocket-money? Could he not buy a 
blouse? The merest chimney-sweep in 
Calais knows that they are cheap enough ! 


Could he not conceal his shame (and mine), | 


in a borrowed suit of his not very big 
brother? He is afraid to ask him—the 
wretched little coward! I pass the un- 
patriotically minded blue-coat boy with 
loathing ; and hope (without seriously doubt- 
ing) that his senior will give- him a speedy 
hiding. 

I console myself in a British manner by 
contrasting the French wheat with the gene- 
ral condition of that plant as I left it a 
week or so back in our own favoured isle. 
I find an average of about six tufts of a 
very tall species of flag-grass to every ear 
of corn. ‘There is comfort in this. 
vision is no longer tormented by the sight of 
a dark blue robe with a strap round the 
middle, and a pair of unearthly yellow 
stockings. 

Hah! What cry is that? It is the howl 
as of a blue-coat boy in the extremity of 
physical suffering. I go on my way re-ap- 
peased and rejoicing. 

I must treat myself to some refreshment. 
Here is a junction of the canal with a 
branch that leads to some other no-where, 
like that Iam so busily walking to. There 
is an estaminet here—aux rendezvous des 
canotiers. Iam not a canotier, it is true; 
but surely those jovial mariners will not re- 
fuse a way-worn traveller the use of their 
rendezvous. I enter on the speculation. The 
canotiers have not yet rolled up in very en- 
thusiastic numbers, or indeed in any numbers 
at all, fur the rendezvous is empty. It looks, 
moreover, so preternaturally clean, as to 
make it improbable that any representative 
of the pitch and tar interests could ever have 
sat down in it. The estaminet is a large, 
roomy apartment, capable of accommodating 
any quantity of canotiers, if they would only 
take the trouble to come—and is quaintly 
furnished in a half-French, balf-Flemish 
manner. But, from the moment of my 
entrance to my departure, I have eyes for 
one article of furniture alone. This is the 
clock. 

I believe it to be the tallest clock that 
ever was seen. It is a clock which might 
be shown with pecuniary advantage in a ca- 
ravan at a fair. Associated with — say 


| George the Fourth’s celebrated watch, that 


My | 


he wore set in a ring on his little finger—for 
|contrast—I am sure it would beat the com- 
bined forces of Mr. Hales and General Tom 
Thumb out of any field. The clock has 
further the appearance of having grown to 
its present extraordinary dimensions in the 
room where it stands. I have framed a 
theory on the subject. I believe that some 
years ago a squat, paunchy little time-piece 
was planted on the floor; and, by the action 
of some mysterious Jack in the Beanstalk, 
jit shot suddenly up till it reached the 
ceiling. Then, of course, its growth was 
stopped which was, perhaps, fortunate ; for 
the tall clock has already the look of having 
run entirely to case, and is weak in the 
works, 

I cannot stand looking at a clock all day, 
even at a phenomenon of the species nine 
feet high, by scarcely as many inches wide. ° 
The landlady (who is rather pretty, but not 
half the height of the clock), appears to think 
so, too, and to take my scrutiny of her house- 
hold ornament somewhat in dudgeon. She 
asks me rather sharply what I desire. I 
apologise, and desire a “chope.” Iam supplied 
with a pennyworth of the most ridiculously 
French beer I ever met with—it is nearly all 
froth—occupies a great deal of room and 
attention, is very unmanageable, makes an 
immense noise about nothing, is entirely with- 
out body; and yet, on the whole, is rather 
agreeable than otherwise. I drink as much 
of my beer as will keep off the floor, pay my 
penny honestly, and, with one parting glance 
at the landlady and two or three glances at 
the clock, resume my journey. 

I am soon reminded of my recent draught 
by some French labourers who are stacking 
| hay ; they, too, are making an immense deal 
of fuss with a very disproportionate display | 
of strength. Johnson saysthat Frenchmen— | 
in this part of the country, at least—make | 
their haystacks as they do their houses— | 
nearly all roof, They moreover waste a great | 
deal of hay in ropes, which are connected on 
the vertex of the stack and allowed to hang 
down all round it like bell-pulls. I confess | 
I do not see the policy of this. It is like | 
cutting up all your leather into laces, and | 
leaving none for your boots, I think the | 
farmers of the Pas de Calais fortunate in that 
they are not obliged to employ Irish hay- 
makers ; these haystack ornaments would 
offer such temptation for the manufacture of 
the national stocking, as no high-principled 
Emeralder would be able to resist. 

The next object of interest is an old 
gentleman fishing. He is seated in an arm- 
chair in front of his own door. It is a 
tolerably fine day, but he wears a camlet 
cloak. I suppose if it were to come on to 
rain, his housemaid would come out with an 
umbrella to hold over him. I can read the 
programme of this old gentleman’s daily 
existence at a glance. He has taken this 
house for the facility of fishing in the canal. 
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He breakfasts early, and then has his arm- 
chair brought out. He fishes till he is called 
into dinner. After dinner he has his coffee 
brought out to him on the canal bank—he 
fishes till bed-time, and gets up in the 
morning to fish again. 

I scarcely deign to glance at the interior of 
his fishing-basket, IT feel convinced before- 
hand that he has caught nothing. I doubt 
if this obviously weak-minged old gentleman 
ever catches anything except rheumatism. 
Ten to one he uses the wrong sort of bait, or 
hooks that are too large, or there is some 
screw loose about his float. I am not a 
judge of these matters, but I can see he is 
not—or of any other matters. The money 
with which he has purchased the lease or free- 
hold of the comfortable house on thecanal bank 
must have become his by inheritance. Such a 
man could never have got on in business ! 

I approach him, and give him an affable 
good day (for it is useless being hard upon 
him—he can’t help it) ; he returns my greet- 
ing with desponding politeness ; he is nervous 
when spoken to; he is conscious of his de- 
plorable deficiency in powers of conver- 
sation. I look at him more closely, and see 


that he is a greater fool than I had anticipated. 
I pretend not to see the empty basket, and 
ask him in an airy tone if he has had good 
sport. He shakes his head with the wan smile 
of a martyr, as who should say,— 

O! no indeed, sir! you are very kind, 
but there is no such luck for a poor devil like | 


me! Pray don’t suspect me capable of wishing 
you to believe I ever catch fish. 
1 ask him what fish are to be found in the 


canal, He shakes his head more despairingly | 


than before, and replies in a wretched tone of 
voice : 

“Nothing worth having. Only perch and 
roach—ichthyological genera, which, he as- 
sures me, with something like a faint attempt 
at bitterness, are “mauvais poissons! trés 
mauvais!” 

“ Any gudgeons ?” 

The smile of martyrdom becomes almost 
waggish as he shakes his head a third time 
in negation of so wild an hypothesis. Gud- 
geons. O dear, no! Not for the likes of 
him, at any rate ! 

I feel strongly inclined to say to him, 

“Then, you helpless old donkey, what do 
you mean by wasting even your worthless 
time by sitting here, hour after hour, in a 
pursuit that is neither amusing to yourself 
nor serviceable to your fellow creatures ? 
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I will describe as it took place. I should 
premise that I was brought up a country 
| boy, and am only just the least bit in the 
| world ashamed to confess that lingerin 
influences of some country superstitions still 
cling to me. Amongst them I may name a 
belief still current in the west of England (it 
was there I learnt it), that to meet a single 
magpie is unlucky, while to encounter a pair 
of the same birds at once is quite the reverse. 
This, I have been informed, rightly or 
wrongly, by old sportsmen, is not without a 
foundation in truth, to be explained on purely 
natural grounds. They say that, in certain 
unfavourable conditions of the atmosphere, 
the male magpie leaves the nest alone in 
search of food ; whereas, assured by contrary 
indications, he takes his wife with him, 
Whether the magpie be really such a gallant 
personage and model husband I leave it for 
ornithologists to decide, I pass to my ad- 
venture, 

I saw two magpies in a field on my right 
(the canal was now on my left, for I had 
crossed a bridge at the junction). I felt my 
spirits raised perceptibly. Of course I should 
feel insulted if anybody charged me with 
believing in so contemptible a superstition as 
| that of odd or even in the matter of magpies ; 
| and, of course, I can reason away anything of 
the kind as cleverly as most people. But I 
suppose I am not the first to discover that 
habit is stronger than reason ; and I had been 
taught at a very early age to believe that the 
accidental meeting with two magpies was a 
cheering and propitious omen. 

Reason or no reason, I felt that I should 
soon recover from my indigestion (chronic 
inflammation of the gastric organs, as 
Doctor Humm called it, at the rate of a guinea 
| per word,—all I ever got for my money). I 
should be able to see my way to that last act 
| which my tragedy has been anxiously expect- 
|ing these four years, All my articles would 

be approved of and inserted with rapidity. A 
complimentary note from the Conductor of 
this journal, announcing an important aug- 
mentation per column—in consideration of 
increased excellence—also loomed in the dis- 
tance. I should grow in wit, and worth, and 
sense, unheeding critic’s pen and that un- 
pleasant lack of power which has not proved 
eternal to Mr. Tennyson, but which still 
vexes myself and other servants of the public. 
I should marry Julia, live to a good old age, 
and die happy. 

In this hopeful frame of mind, I walked on 

















Go in-doors and learn the flute, or build a| with an elastic step towards a corner of the 
summer-house, or help your wife to get the|road that I felt would discover beauties in 
dinner ready, or to wash the children, or| the landscape as yet undreamt of. I turned 
something ! the corner, and saw—standing in the middle 
But I don’t say it. The humanity of my /|of the road, apparently waiting expresaly for 
disposition combats the outbreak. I wish| my arrival: 
him a cold good morning, and leave him 
watching for the bite that will never come. A SineLz Macrre! 
The next incident in order is the won-| Perhaps he was one of two I had just 
derful adventure of the magpies, which|seen? 1 tried to hope so; but the attempt 
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at self-deception was futile. They had flown 
away long ago, in an opposite direction. Per- 
haps the mate of this one was near at 
hand,and to meet with two pairs of magpies in 
one morning was only doubly to assure the 
good fortune in store for me. Vain fallacy ! 
there was nothing before me but the maca-| 
damised road—nothing on either side of me | 
but the canal and flat unfenced corn-fields, I 
could have detected a tomtit within a quarter 
of a mile. And the worst of it was, the 
abominable bird refused to move out of my 
path. He stood hopping about and pecking 
at something, occasionally looking up to caw 
at me, like the concentrated essence of 
Hecate, the Three Witches, and Edgar Poe’s 
Raven, combined I stood looking at the 
magpie, and the magpie stood cawing, or 
rather screeching at me. 

I tried sophistry. I said, to myself, how 
ridiculous it was to be affected by supersti- 
tions, whose simple origin was so easy of 
demonstration. But I felt there was some 
meanness in this, as, having previously turned 
the two magpies to my hopeful advantage, I 
had no right to repudiate the evil powers 
of one. Why should I insult this magpie, 
by assuming that he didn’t know his particular 
branch of the prophetic business, as well as 
thetwoothers did theirs? Atany rate, I wished 
he would get out of the way, but he wouldn’t. 

Then I asked myself whether the good 
luck, promised by the two first magpies, were 
not sufficiently assured by their combined 


influence to defy the subsequent malignity of | 


this single bird’s interference? Surely if two 
heads were better than one, in a general 
sense, why not in the particular case of 
magpies? But, then I reflected that, if [had 
met this magpie first and the pair afterwards, 
{ should certainly have accepted the latter 
omen. It was clearly my business to believe 
in this magpie. It was all up with the 
tragedy, the articles, and Julia! Humm 
was right. The inflammation of the gastric 
organs was doomed tobe chronic. I even felt 
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the ill-effects of my early breakfast, then. 
Still I saw no necessity for submitting, 
tamely, to the magpie’s insolence; so I 
threw a stone at him. He flew on a few 
yards, and alighted on a heap of rubbish, 
cawing at me more viciously than ever. I 
threw another stone ; he flew a little further, 
but steadily refused to diverge from the high 
road, There must be something in the super- 
stition after all (which, in the other instance 
I merely pretended to believe for the fun 
of the thing). This bird, contrary to the 
habits of furtive cowardice, for which his 
species is renowned, dogs my footsteps, will 
not be intimidated, but attends me even to 
the threshold of a human dwelling, to taunt | 
me with an impending fate that is to crush 
me, 
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Surely I shall get rid of him when he 
approaches that house. It is a road-side 
cabaret. I can hear the voices of noisy topers 
within, from this distance. Their tumult 
must certainly scare him to the fields. It will 
be some relief to lose sight of him, and forget 
the absurd forebodings that it would be use- 
less to deny he has given rise to. 

Horror! he stops before the door of the 
cabaret, and perchgs on a horse-trough ! 

A little more of this will drive me mad. I 
am close to him, and the inmates of the 
cabaret are more noisy than ever. Still the 
bird will not move. In two steps I shall be 
able to brain him with my thick walking- 
stick, and I’ll be hanged if I don’t do it. 

I make a furious but unsuccessful lunge at 
the magpie. He screeches a little, apparently 
as a mere matter of form, and not at all as 
though he felt seriously alarmed ; hops off his 
perch majestically ; and, with the utmost deli- 
beration, enters the cabaret. 

I am seized with a slight vertigo, the most 
proximate cause of which is a consciousness 
of extreme foolishness. A new light has 
broken upon me, too humiliating in its ten- 
dencies to be endured, if avoidable. I would 
rather not believe the evidence of my senses 
if possible, I enter the cabaret in the 
forlorn hope of hearing them contradicted. 

“Pardon,” I demand, in a faltering voice, 
and—as I can feel—blushing horribly ; “but 
—pray excuse me—does it happen that a 
Magpie has lately entered here ?” 

“A magpie? Yes, monsieur. Behold that 
magpie ! ” 

Behold him! sure enough seated majesti- 
cally at the entrance of a wicker-cage. I 
wish the earth would open and swallow me, 
more especially when the landlady, in a mock- 
ing voice, adds the inquiry, 

“Possibly he has a little frightened you, 
monsieur ? You have rather the air of it.” 

“Frighten me?” If she had only known 
how much! 

“Not at all,” I falter abjectly, and, as I 
am aware, with a thoroughly criminal aspect. 
It is a relief, however, to find that they did 
not see me trying to murder their pet. 
“That is to say, if I had any fear at all, it 
was that you might lose him.” 

“Not at all, monsieur! He is exactly like 
one of the family. He walks about, alone, 
wherever he will, and everybody knows him 
hereabouts. My husband let him out just 
now, to play with this little boy here.” 

“Bien! une chope de biére, s'il vous 
plait.” 

“T’ voila, m’sieu !” 

I walk rapidly for about three miles, but 
do not recover my equanimity, till I find 
a busy townful of people looking at me and 
wondering what has happened to disturb me. 
The town is Guines, 
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